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For the Companion. 


HORSE-HUNTING IN AUSTRALIA. 


Long ago, when I was a young man, I spent 
some happy months on a cattle station near 
Murrurundi, in New South Wales,’ Australia. 
Besides the great herds of wild cattle on the 
station— which would be called a ranch in 
America—there were in its vicinity bands of wild 
horses, which belonged to those who could capture 
them. ‘These horses were all descendants of a 
small band imported, in the colony’s early days, 
by an Englishman who had been a horse-breeder 
in his native iand. 

This man went out to Australia thinking to 
make a great fortune by breeding horses. Every- 
thing pointed to success. He had only to bring 
out the first few mares and stallions, let them 
propagate and sell their progeny. 

He went far back into the country, where no 
white man had ever lived before, and where no 
one claimed the land. Once a year he made an 
expedition to the nearest settlement to purchase 
flour and a few other necessaries. Those were 
the only occasions upon which he came into con- 
tact with his own race. 

Probably his gains would have been great and 
his business permanent had he not made a serious 
mistake in dealing with the ‘‘black fellows’ near 
hiscamp. As he could get more from the savages 
for a glass of rum than for the price of a horse, 
he used the spirit as a circulating medium. 
When he ran out of liquor he manufactured more 
out of the black sugar which was used in the 
colony at that time. 

The story of this man and the natives was the 
old story of the goose which laid golden eggs—the 
natives killed the ‘goose. Craving more liquor 
than they received for their numerous services, 
they determined to take itall. One morning early 
the black fellows swooped down on the camp. 
When the horse-breeder and his gang ran out to 
see what the war-whoops meant, the boomerangs 
and the spears soon laid the white men dead on 
the ground. 

Then there was a wild orgy. Many blacks 
were killed in the drunken fight which ensued. 
All this was told by an old black fellow to the 
settlers, years after the occurrence. In the mean- 
time the horses ran wild and became more 
numerous, until the whole country was overrun 
by them. 

The camp of the horse-breeder had been near 
where the town of Murrurundi now stands, and 
there the wild horses were more numerous than 
anywhere else. I bought a good horse there once 
for thirty-five cents. He had been impounded, 
and the owner did not take the trouble to release 
him. Had I not paid the pound-keeper’s small 
fee, the horse would have been boiled down for 
his fat. 

In those days living horses and sheep were of 
little or no value in Australia, but their fat sold 
for something. There was not room for the 
rapidly increasing herds of sheep, and so when 
their wool was clipped they were boiled down, 
and the fat shipped to Sydney in barrels. 

One of our favorite amusements on the station 
was wild horse-hunting, a sport of considerable 


Where a long, narrow valley debouched from 
the hills on to the plain, two fences were built in 
the form of a funnel, running back for about a 
mile. At the mouth of the valley the fences were 
some five hundred yards apart, but as they ran 
back they approached one another, until they 
almost met at the gate of a great enclosure eight 
feet high. This enclosure was divided by fences, 
and was called ‘‘the cattle yards.”’ The top rails 
of its fence were of logs, levelled with an edge on 
top, so that one could walk all round the yards. 

When the.sheep-herders informed us that wild 
horses were grazing among the hills, and the 
wind was blowing from that direction, we 
mounted and started for a horse-hunt. A black 
fellow was sent on ahead to locate exactly the 
position of the wild horses, so that we might not 
come upon them suddenty and frighten them 
away. 

Our object was to get behind the band before 
they suspected our presence, and then rush them 
down into the yards through the fenced funnel. 
We must ride up against the wind, else the horses 
would smell us and be off. They must not see 
us until we were behind them. So when the 
black fellow had located them he came back to 
meet us, and told us just where the band was 
grazing. 

We would then separate into two troops and go 
off to the right and left. Having reached a 
certain point, one horseman from each troop 
remained stationary. We others moved out ina 
fanlike formation, and established a crescent of 





riders behind the wild herd. 
When we arrived to windward of the horses | 
they would become uneasy and prepare for flight. | 
The leader was always the fastest stallion among 
them. As he tossed his head, snorted and | 


brought the other horses around him, the men 
who found the herd exactly between them and 
the fenced valley would fire their revolvers and 
dash forward at full gallop. Then we all closed 
in shouting, and the wild horses dashed off 
toward the valley, we following at breakneck 
speed. 

Once the chase started we must not draw rein 
until the horses were in the yards. No matter 
what came in the way, we must go over it. The 
wild band must not be allowed to pause for a 
moment, else they would scatter and we should 
lose them. Down the sides of steep hills, over 
watercourses and fallen trees we flew, all the time 
yelling to terrorize the wild horses. When a 


pursuing horse fell, which seldom happened, the | ° 


rider mounted again without loss of time and 
dashed on. 

This chase was always through large trees, 
which sometimes grew close together, and over a 
rough country. To be sure there was no under- 
growth, but dead trees lay about in every 
direction. Deep fissures were cut in the sides of 
the mountains and in the little valleys between 
them by the infrequent rain which, when it does 
fall in New South Wales, comes down in sheets 
rather than drops. Altogether, the ground we 
went over was rough beyond description, and the 
chances for ‘‘a spill’”’ good. 

If a rider went down at such a speed he fell on 
no soft pillow. However, we were young, agile 
and daring, while our horses, born on those 
mountains, were as footsure as cats. Seldom 
was one of us knocked out of the chase, though 
this sometimes happened, and men have been 
killed at the sport. 

Generally we were successful in driving the 
band into the funnel and shutting them up in 
the yards. ‘Then lots were drawn for first choice, 
and the successful man was obliged to ride at 
once the horse he picked out. 

The horse was caught with a rope, tied to a 
post and saddled. Then his owner mounted him, 
and a battle began between man and horse. The 
man always conquered, for those fellows had 
ridden since the day they were first able to walk, 
and nothing but a broken girth could bring them 
to grief. 

The horses in Australia are more noted for 
buck-jumping than even those of California and 
Mexico. They bow their backs, bunch their 
hoofs together, jump three feet from the ground 
and come down with their legs perfectly rigid. 
In this way they jump in a circle, so that the 
rider is spun round as though on top of a 
bouncing hoop. 

As the hoofs of the horse strike the ground 
after a jump, the rider feels as though his liver 
had been driven up against his collar-bones. 
That goes on sometimes for three-quarters of an 
hour or more, with scarcely a breathing time 
between the horse’s spasms of anger and fright. 
But he might as wel try to throw his skin as his 
Australian rider. If the girths hold, the man 
remains in the saddle. 

When we had enjoyed watching the battle 
between a man and his prize, we each picked out 
a horse for our own use, and the rest of the band 
were let loose to gallop back into the hills. 

Lacuesis STEt. 


+ 
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BOBOLINEK CONCERT. 


In ‘“‘Wood Notes Wild” there is an account of 
what may be called a bobolink concert. The 
entertainment was listened toin Vermont. There 
can be little doubt that it was given exclusively 
for the benefit of the singers themselves. It would 
be of interest to know whether this music was 
appreciated by other birds as well as by the 
bobolinks. We often hear the song of a particular 
bird taken up by another of the same species, 
and a keen competition results. It seems at times, 
especially in the early morning, as if the note of 
one wide-awake song-sparrow set all the choir 
singing. ‘Ihe concert described below must have 
been a rare treat to the bobolinks, as well as to 
the reporter. 


There are two butternut-trees growing in the 
corner of our garden, and my attention was 
attracted one day by an unusual chattering from 
that quarter. Upon going near, I saw that the 
trees were filled with bobolinks, every one of 
whom was singing as loud as he could sing. 

After a short time one of them flew away, and 
to my surprise every bird stopped singing. Soon 
they all began again, not together, but one at a 
time. The first to begin sang the liquid opening 
notes alone, and just as he started in with the 
rollicking song that follows, a second struck in 

th the same sweet first. notes, then a third 
struck in at the same point in his song; and so it 
went on, until they were all singing again, and 
under the rollicking chatter vibrated the tender 
undertone of the liquid notes that begin their 
song. 

I watched and listened as long as the concert 
lasted, and whenever one of the performers flew 
away, which occurred several times, they were 
all silent for the space of perhaps half a minute, 
when they would start in again. Plainly they 
had a method, and probably a leader. I am 
quite sure that no two started in together, as even 
after so many were singing that I could not trace 
each voice as it began, the number of voices 
steadily increased till the whole choir was singing. 

Although I had never missed a June among 
the bobolinks, this was the first time I had heard 
a bobolink concert. I heard a like performance 
a few, perhaps three, times afterward, but never 
by so many performers; nor did I ever again 
hear them sing so long atime. I think I never 
heard them sing in this way twice in the same 
year, and never anywhere but in those same 
butternut-trees. 








Good Books for Young and Old. . 


HEROES OF THE NATIONS. 


Biographical studies of the lives and work of certain leaders of men about whom have gathered 
the great traditions of the Nations to which they belonged, and who have been accepted as types 
of the several national ideals. Edited by EVELYN ABBoTT, M.A., Balliol College, Oxford. 

NINE VOLUMES HAVE BEEN ISSUED: 
IX. HENRY OF NAVARRE, and the Huguenots in France. By P. F. Willert. 


VIII. NAPOLEON, Warrior and Ruler, and the Military Supremacy of Revolutionary France. By 
W. O'Connor Morris. 


VH. JOHN-WYCLIF, Last of the Schoolmen and First of the English Reformers. By Louis Sergeant. 
STORY OF THE NATIONS. 
A series of Graphic Historical Studies. Each narrative is complete in one volume. 
Large 12mo, fully illustrated; each, cloth, extra, $1.50; half leather, $1.75. 
THIRTY-EIGHT VOLUMES HAVE BEEN ISSUED. 


XXXVIII.. THE STORY OF PARTHIA. By George Rawlinson, 
XXXVII. THE STORY OF POLAND. By W. R. Morfill. 
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Books for Boys. By Kirk Munroe. Each, illustrated,'12mo, $1.25. 
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DICCON THE BOLD. 
A Story of the Days of Columbus. By JoHN RussELL CorYELL. 12m, illustrated, $1.25. 
THE LIBRARY OF AMERICAN BIOGRAPHY. 


Each volume fully illustrated. 12mo, cloth, $1.75. 


IV. THE LIFE AND VOYAGES OF CHRISTOPHER COLUMBUS. By Washington Irving (condensed 
by the author from his larger Work). 
Ill. THE LIFE OF ABRAHAM LINCOLN. By Noah Brooks. 


THE LIFE OF GEORGE WASHINGTON, STUDIED ANEW. By Edward Everett Hale. 
Robert Fulton, and Steam Navigation. By Thomas W. Knox. 
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*,* Notes on New Books, a quarterly bulletin, prospectus of the Knickerbocker Nuggets, 
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THE J. B. WILLIAMS COMPANY, Box B, Glastonbury, Conn. 
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HARTFORD, CONN., Sept. 15, 1898. 
THE J. B. WILLIAMS Co., Glastonbury, Conn. 

Dear Sirs:—T enclose twelve 2-cent stamps and two dove pictures, for which Bheane send me two of your 
Columbus Souvenir Spoons. I have seen the spoon and consider it a handsome addition to my little daughter’s 
collection. Please accept my thanks for your very generous offer. MRS. EDWARD L. MORSE. 
Received th st da: It is far better than I ted. shail prize it In diy as lone ne Tih 
eceive es nm yester noon. It is far better than I expected. all prize gh 's long as ve. 
We like Ivorine very much. - SUSAN H. TAYLOR. - 

GREENWOOD, MASs., Sept. 12, 1898. 

Am pleased to acknowledge receipt of the dainty little spoon. I think it especialy, neat in design and a 

pleasing addition to any collection of Souvenir Spoons. EFFIE A. GRIFFIN. 
LAWRENCE, MASS., Sept. 25, 1893. 

The Ivorine gives the greatest satisfaction. I like it the best of any of the washing powders on the market. 
The clothes washed with it look very white and it requires only about one-half the labor which it takes with 
other i r ti @ spoon which you sent me is a beauty, and I don’t see how you can furnish 
sucha splendid thing for sq little money. I enclose doves and stamps for two more spoons. 

. MRS. E. 8. BUGBEE. 





SHELDON, VT., Sept. 26, 1898. 

I received the Souvenir Spoon all right. It isa beauty. I showed it to my friends and they could not believe 

that it only cost twelve cents. I think that there will be many more who send for them from here. ‘e use 
vorine and like it very much. EVA C. MARVIN. 
NEWPORT, VT., Sept. 24, 1893. 

I sent one dove and twelve cents and received one of your Columbus Souvenir Spoons, and I want to say that 
Iam very much more pleased with it than I expected to be. I am so well pleased that I want at once the six 
you advertise in the plush case and I cannot rest easy until I get them, so send them very soon, and oblige, 

MISS ALICE SHIPLEY. 
BIRMINGHAM, CONN., Sept. 20, 1893. 

I received your package containing the Columbus Souvenir Spoon this morning. It is a very pretty spoon 
and is admired by many of Ln | friends, who say they shall send for ene. May Ivorine_ always be as a. 
Enclosed find another dove and six two-cent stamps for another spoon. EDW. W. KNEEN. 


We have sent out many thousands of these spoons and have nothing but words 
of highest praise for them. We want every reader of The Companion to get one 
before this great offer is withdrawn. Christmas will soon be here and this will 
make a splendid present for some friend. 


If your Grocer does not keep IVORINE, ask him to get it for you. 
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For the Companion. 


SAM. 
In SIX CHAPTERS. — CHAPTER II. 
The Great Undertaking. 


Before he could arrange any plan to take 





Bunny to the hospital where spinal deformities 
were treated, Sam must have a talk with Charley. 
The idea of consulting his father never crossed | 
his mind. He was too much used to seeing his | 
father shift his natural responsibilities to other 
shoulders for the proper relation ever to have | 
existed between them. His only hope about his 
father was that he would not hinder. 

Charley was different. He and Charley had 
pulled in double harness, so to speak, ever since 
their mother died. 

**Hello, bud'*’ he hailed cheerily, as the wagon 
lumbered up. ‘‘How'd you make 
out grindin’? We all ‘lowed 
you’d rented out the miller, an‘ 
sot up for yo’se’f, you stayed so 
long."” 

Charley laughed, and sent a 
glance skyward. 

“’Taint sundown jyet,"’ he 
observed, ‘‘an’ steers aint light- 
nin’. Thar was lots o’ grist ahead 
o’ me, too, an’ that kep’ me back. 
Let down the bars, Sam, an’ come 
on an’ help take out an’ feed. 
I’ve done hollered all my wind 
away, an’ I’m hongry as a hound 
puppy besides. Unpin the yoke 
yo’ side.” 

“Any news stirrin’?* Sam 
asked, as he released the off 
steer. 

“Terry's trial’s sot for this 
week, an’ the mill folks talked 
*‘pout’n that mostly. Is dad in 
the house ?"’ 

“I reckon so. He 


” 


mostly 
is. 

“Sheriff Austin come to mill 
soon arter I got thar,’’ Charley 
pursued, ‘‘an' he ‘lowed he'd be 
by here arter breakfast to-mor- 
row to work a jury notice on 
dad, an’ tote him straight off to 
the cote-house toserve. Most o’ 
the fellows about dodges jury 
in layin’-by-corn time.” 

“Did Austin send word to dad by you?” 

“No, he didn’t," laughed Charley. ‘He ‘lowed 
I wa'n't to jar my lips to him ‘bout it. Said dad 
mout make up his mind "bout Terry to-night! 
a-purpose to dodge. Said he couldn't scuffle 
*bout the deestric’ arter jurors, like a hawk arter 
chickens. He ‘lowed we all mout make out to 
spar’ dad to the kentry afew days. An’ I ‘lowed 
back we'd try. Austin’s comin’ with a team to 
head off rheumatism. Cute, aint he ?”” 

‘‘He’s takin’ a sight o' trouble,’’ observed Sam. 

‘*He’s paid extry for it. Terry's got all-fired 
keen lawyers who aint gwine to risk snatched-up 
jurors on the cote-house green. Austin’s pickin’ 
men up outside. I wish we all could go stead'n 
dad. The trial’ll be a buster!” 

Terry was a man in the neighborhood who had 
been indicted for manslaughter. His case excited 
much local interest, and at any other time Sam 
would have been greatly interested in the gossip 
about the impending trial. Being preoccupied 
now, he simply regarded the news in its relation 
to his own plans. It would be convenient that 
his father should not be at home for a few days. 

After supper Sam got his brother out under the 
walnut-tree and disclosed his intentions. At first 
Charley was skeptical as to the possibility of a 
cure, and disposed to ridicule the idea. 

It took the elder boy fully half an hour of | 
persuasion and argument, illustrated by the case | 
of the apple-tree and the pictures on the circular, 
to get him to look at the matter from the proper 
point of view. Then practical difficulties pre- 
sented themselves. 

‘How’ ll you git him thar ?’’ Charley demanded, 
feeling that he had Sam at advantage. “You 
aint got no money to ride on the train, an’ it's a | 
long way off, you say. How'll you travel 2?” 

Sam rolled over on his back and kicked up his 
legs in the moonlight, slapping them resound- | 
ingly. 

“Them fellows have toted me arter squir’els an‘ 
rabbits a sight o’ miles befo’ now,’’ he declared | 








cheerfully, ‘‘an’ I look to ’em to tote me down | that he might do as he liked; he—Colston— 
| “couldn’t be pestered whenst he had important 


yonder. What's to hinder?’ 
“‘Bun’s to hinder. 
pickaback. It'll take you consid’r'ble time to 
pat the grit that far. He'll drap off’n yo’ back 
like a ripe acorn, he will.’ 
Sam chuckled. F 
“You aint got good sense, Charley,’’ he said, 


reprovingly. ‘I aint ‘lowin’ to kill the baby 
a-curin’ him. I’m agwine to haul him in his'n 
wagon. It’s strong an’ runs easy. We'll have 


to tote his bundle o' clo‘es an’ a clean shirt for 
me an’ some victuals. When we've eat up what 
we start with, I'll work for folks along the road 
an’ git more. See ?"’ 

Charley did, and out of large ignorance and 
inexperience decided that the scheme was good. 
More than that, he fell into it with enthusiasm, 
and volunteered to go, too, and help with the 
‘“shorse work.”’ 


Sam and Bunny set 


It took Sam another half-hour to drive him 
from this position. He had feared from the first 
that Charley would want to go, too. 

“You know what dad is,’ he expostulated, 
earnestly. ‘If he ‘lows any work’ll fall on him, 
he’ll put his foot down an’ sw’ar the thing aint 
no ‘count, an’ we all sha'n’t go. He’ve got the 
power, too, bein’ we air his'n till we come o' age. | 
Millie can’t stand up to everything. She's got all 
she can do now, cookin’ an’ washin'’ an’ mendin’ 
for we all. You stay, Charley, an’ hold our een’ 
o’ the log up till I gits back. Dad won’t let us 
both go.” 

“Dad aint gwine to let ary one o° us go!” 
Charley declared. ‘He'll pull agin you, you'll 
see."’ | 

“But you'll pull with me, won't you, bud id 
Sam entreated. ‘Now I'm addled ‘long o' the 
notion Bun mout be cured, I can't git no rest till 
I try fur it. I'm ’stracted to try' Look here, 
Charley, I gits haunted, times, thinkin’ if it 
hadn’t been for my leavin’ him to crawl off'n the 
porch that time an’ cripple hese’f, Bun mout'r 
been straight like we all. I'm ‘bleeged to take 
him down thar; I’m ‘bleeged to help him git shut 
o’ the harm I done him'"’ 

His tone was passionate; his breath came sob- | 
bingly, and his rough hands shook as they clasped 
his knees. Charley was moved by the reflex of 
his emotion, and stretched out his own brown | 
paw and laid it on his brother's. 

“I’m with you, bud, anyhow you choose to fix 


| it,”” he said. 


Recognizing the strategic value of the sheriff's 
visit, Sam forbore to proffer his request to take 
Bunny to “see a smart doctor whar could cure 
crooked backs” until his father was in a whirl of 


| nervous excitement over the unusual demand 
| upon his energies. 


Flattered on the one side by the sheriff's cun- 
ning importunities, and beset by Sam on the 


He’ll git wearied out ridin’ | 


| cally. 


business to ’tend to.’ 

When the sheriff had driven away with the 
father, Sam flapped his arms against his sides in 
imitation of a rooster, and crowed triumphantly. 
Then he dragged a stout little wooden wagon 
from under the porch, greased its axles, and set 
vigorously about preparations for his own de- 
parture. 

In less than an hour the little cart had been 
stored with a change or two of clothing, a tin pail 
of provisions, a pillow and a bedquilt. Bunny 
had been carefully washed and dressed, and the 
expedition was ready to move. 

At the last Millie, a loving-hearted girl, broke 
down, and cried out that Sam was a fool to 
suppose any doctor could cure the child, 

‘He'll git hurted worse!” she sobbed, hysteri- 
“T can't ‘gree to let him go. Stay with 





out on their Journey. 


sister, Bunny! Say you'd ruther stay at home | 
with sister." 

But Bunny was wholly in favor of going. He 
was much fonder of Sam than he was of his sister, 
and delighted at the thought of a journey. He 
bobbed up and down in his little wagon gleefully. 

*Good-by, sister'’’ he chirped merrily. ‘You 
take keer o’ my chickens an’ my puppy till I git 
back. Git up, horsey !’’ and he whistled blithely 
and cracked his little whip. 

Both boys laughed. 

“Thar, now,’' spoke Sam, “the wants to go his 
own self. He's mine, anyhow—mammy gin him 
to me. An’ dad ‘lowed I mout take him. I'll | 
fetch him back all right, Millie; don’t you fret."’ 

Then he kissed his sister affectionately, shook 
hands with Charley, seized the wagon-tongue and 
set forth on his journey. 

His plan was to circle around Marketville, and | 
strike the railway farther along. The preacher 
had said that this railway would take a person 
down to the coast city, and Sam proposed to keep 
near and follow it. 

The largeness of the undertaking did not 
trouble him. Ignorance is spared many anxieties, 
and Sam felt sure he should work out all right. 
He knew the name of the railway, and could ask 
questions. He was in excellent humor with him- 
self. To have started was a great thing. And 
with parental consent, too, so that he need not 
feel like a runaway! Sam smiled complacently, 
and stepped out briskly. 

He avoided the turning which led to the village. 
Bunny, who was familiar with that part of the 
way, called him to order here. 

“You're gwine wrong, Sam,’’ he protested. 
“That's the turn to Aunt Millie’s. I knoavs it by 
the broke-off cedar at the fork. You'll git lost if 
you don’t mind.” 

“No, I won’t. honey,’’ Sam replied. ‘We all 
aint gwine to Aunt Millie’s now. We're gwine 


other, the father, probably not clearly under- | further." 


| 


standing the boy’s proposition, declared irritably | 


“Whar to?”’ | 


asked many questions. 


**To town, whar heaps o° houses is. An’ pretty 
things an’ marbles an’ candy an’ sugar dogs.”" 

Sam sought to make the prospect alluring by 
mention of things Bun had seen at the village 
store and admired. 

The child was content enough, although he 
He preferred Sam to any 
living being, and was amused with his journey 
through the woods, and the stop at a spring for 
the midday meal. Sam let him walk a little 
when his legs became cramped, and told him 
interesting things to beguile the journey. 

Late in the afternoon, on emerging from a skirt 
of woods, the children beheld the railway. Sam 
drew a breath of relief. He was beginning to 
fear he had made too wide a detour and should 
miss it. 

The railway emerged from a cutting, stretched 
away across a wide pine barren, and entered 
another woods ahead. Sam made his way down 
to it, and trotted beside the track. 
The scrub had been cleared away 
for some distance on either side 
of the road-bed, and the little 
wagon could run beside the low 
embankment. 

Bunny was amused at first, 
but presently the jolting over the 


rough ground made his back 
ache. He endured the pain as 


long as he could, being a plucky 
little fellow; but by and by he 
began to whimper and complain 
that he was tired and wanted his 
supper and to go to bed. 

Sam comforted him as well as 
he could, and eased him with the 
pillow and quilt. Then he gave 
him a cake Millie had put into 
the pail, and moved forward 
more carefully. 

The road-bed was close to 
them, and soon the rails began 
to vibrate, with a low singing 
noise which attracted the boys’ 
attention. Bunny stopped fret- 
ting to listen—it sounded pretty. 
“What's singin’ so easy, Sam ?”’ 
he questioned. ‘I don’t see no 
bird nowhar.”’ 

Sam did not either, and said 
so. They were unaccustomed to 
railroads, and ignorant that the 
sound they admired was caused 
by the on-coming of a train. It 
was a surprise to them, therefore, when a long 
freight train dashed into sight, coming straight 
toward them, with its headlight aflame, and a 
mighty howl of escaping steam. 

Sam cheered and waved his hand in response 
to the trainmen’s greeting, but Bunny, who had 
never seen an engine so close before, was fright- 
ened almost out of his wits, and cried lustily, 
refusing to believe the danger past, or himself 
unhurt, even when the train was out of sight. 


| He called Sam names, when his brother tried to 


coax him out of his terror, and was as naughty as 
a woefully tired little boy could be. 

“I want to go home!” he wailed. ‘Millie's 
done cooked supper, an’ we all aint got nothin’ 
fitten to eat. I want my cradle, Sam—does you 
hear me? Take me right home, I tell you!" 

Sam coaxed and soothed, promising all sorts of 
things provided Bunny would cease crying. 
Finally he got the child quieted, and took time to 
look about them. 

They were ina pine woods, lonely and deserted ; 
the tree stems stood close, their dark branches 
interlacing and shutting out the sky. Nowhere 
was there a sign of human habitation; and but 
for the presence of the railway the children might 
have fancied themselves the only living creatures 
on the surface of the earth. 

Sam pushed on wearily, acutely conscious of 
the subdued sobbing which occasionally broke 
forth from the little wagon. The twilight deep- 
ened, and the woods were very still. They were 
descending, and there was a good path beside the 
track. 

Presently the moon rose and an opening ap- 
peared among the trees, where a small clearing 
had been made. Rejoicing in the increased light, 
Sam turned aside to it and found that it contained 
a log cabin, used formerly for a camp by railroad 
hands. There was a spring near it, revealed by 
the gurgling of water 

The cabin was deserted, 
welcome for that. 


but none the less 
It would give good shelter for 
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the night. Bunny was not used to sleeping out 
of doors. 


As Sam pulled the little wagon into the space 


before the door a rushing, pattering sound, accom- | 
nearer from | 


panied by heavy panting, drew 
behind them, and as he faced around to discover 
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you had selected anything else, for the story of | she knew that nee eves’ 8 impatient beet was on | Cicely Ann has never entered this house since 


that rose-jar is so sad, and so painful to me, that | 


I would not tell it to you at all, in spite of my | 


promise, if I did not know that you had a tender 
heart and a sensible tongue. 
“It is a very modern story, too, although 


its cause, something big and black precipitated | perhaps you will not think so when I tell you 


itself against Sam and almost knocked him over. | 
shrieked Bunny in a panic, and | 


“It’s a bear!” 
straightway he began to howl more lustily than 
ever. 

Sam laughed aioud. His hands were on a 
familiar collar, and he could see well enough who 
the intruder was, even before the joyful bark of 
his own dog, Trevor, rang in his ears. 

“Stop yer noise, Bun,”’ he said, blithely. ‘It's 
only ole Trevor, an’ he aint going to eat you. I 
fastened him up befo’ we all started, but he 
must’r scratched out an’ tracked us. Down, 
Trevor! down, ole fellow !"" 

Having brought matches, Sam speedily kindled 
a fire on the wide hearth. Then they brought in 
some armfuls of the dry pine needles with which 
the ground outside was covered; got water from 
the spring, and housed his wagon and freight. 

He warmed a bottle of coffee which Millie had 
stowed away in the wagon, and portioned out the 
food he had left, reserving a part for breakfast. 
Then he fed his little brother, loosened his cloth- 
ing and put him to bed, snugly folded about with 
the bedquilt. 

The child, made comfortable, dropped off to 
sleep contentedly. M. G. McCLELianp. 


(To be continued.) 
—_____—_--@-e—_—___—___ 


THE HAPPIEST DWELLING -PLACE. 
Clime above all climes beside 
8s where those we Hy —. 
- And that little spot is be 
Which the loved one’s foot hath pressed. 


— From the Persian. 


——__+@e 
For the Companion. 


THE LANGLEY STORIES. 
I.—The Nankin Jar. 


In Miss Elizabeth Langley's beautiful old parlor 
the casement window stood wide open, for it was 
June, and the air was fragrant with roses and 
honeysuckle. Outside, in the gay, old-fashioned 
flower-garden, the late afternoon sun was linger- 
ing on great masses of roses that lifted their regal 
heads above more humble blooms and littered the 
box-bordered paths with their pink petals. 

Betty Wallingford, sitting in front of her Great- 
aunt Elizabeth, who was making the afternoon 
tea, thought that it was quite worth while to have 
come all the way from New York to Portsmouth 
merely to sit in that room and look out on that 
garden. She leaned her head against the back of 
the high, carved chair, and let her eyes wander 
from one object to another with intense enjoyment. 
Everything she could appreciate, from the warm, 
faded colors in the old Turkey carpet to the hand- 
some carved mahogany chairs and tables covered 
with old damask. 

She liked the polished tables with brass claw- 
feet, the portraits by Copley that hung on the 
paneled walls, the queer old mirror and tall 
silver candlesticks on the high mantel-sheif, and 
the shining brass andirons in the fireplace. Then 
her eyes came back to her Great-aunt Elizabeth, 
in her gown of queen’s gray satin and cap of of 


that it happened sixty years ago this June, when 
1 was only a little girl. But it seems to me like 
yesterday. 

“Over the sofa you will see the portrait of your 
Grandmother Wallingford, who was my sister, 
Martha Langley. She filled that jar with pot- 
pourri made after an old recipe that had come 
down in our family from a certain Miss Langley 
who had been lady-in-waiting to Queen Anne. 
My sister made it in order that this room might 
smell sweet on her wedding day, 
in October. 

“In the little room next to the kitchen, where 
the ladies of our family have always attended to 








Betty finds the Ring. 


| the fine arts of housewifery, my sister made the 


potpourri, and Cicely Ann and I were with her. 


which was to be | 


lace, who had arranged her delicate India cups| ‘I can see her now as she stood before the table 
and saucers, and was putting the tea into a Queen|| under the window where the ciimbing rose and 
Anne teapot with a queer little ancient spoon. | honeysuckle were reaching in with their long 
Clasping her hands together, Betty cried : tendrils. She was dressed in that short-waisted 
*“O Aunt Elizabeth, how beautiful everything is! | gown of dull blue you see in the portrait, for she 
I feel as if I had been spirited back into a bygone | was expecting your grandfather from New York. 
time! 1am quite sure that almost everything in | The full, puffed sleeves came only to her dimpled 
this room has some story connected with it, and I elbows, and a big apron entirely protected her 
want to hear the story of everything.”’ | gown. 
Miss Langley was pleased with Betty’s enthu-| ‘On the table were piles of rose-leaves and 
siasm. jessamine flowers, lavender and sweet violets that 
“*Yes,”’ she said, ‘these portraits on the wallare she had been collecting for weeks; and there 
of your kindred as well as mine, Betty, and you | were little dishes of spices and orris-root, pimento 
have a right to know all about them. But here | and powder of sandalwood. 
come ‘some of my neighbors to call on you, dear.| ‘Cicely Ann Roe was a young maid of sixteen 
So we must wait until to-night. Then you may | years who had only recently come into the 
choose anything in the room; and if it hasa story, | family. My mother was training her so that she 
vou shall hear it."” | could go to New York with my sister, and Cicely 
Betty Wallingford had never been in Portsmouth | Ann was provd of the honor and anxious to 
before, although she had seen her aunt now and | please. 
then in New York. Now sbe was to spend three| ‘As for me, I was so greatly excited about the 


whole months in the quaint old town while her | coming wedding that I was only too glad to help 


parents were in Europe. As she told her aunt’s|in any way; but I rather think I was most 
guests that afternoon, she was so delighted w ith | useful in running the errands. 
everything that she knew the time would not be | “The blue Nankin jar was the first that was 
a moment too long. filled, and Cicely Ann carried it carefully back to 

That evening, after the lamps were lighted, as | its corner. While she was in the parlor my 
Betty glanced around the room wondering what | sister, before she began to fill the second jar, 
object she would select for its story, she spied on | slipped off the beautiful ring of diamonds that 
the shelf of an open corner cupboard of carved 
mahogany a large rose-jar of old Nankin china, 
with gold handles and a gold dragon on the lid. 
Betty, though only fifteen years old, had a passion 
for old china, and she had heard that the art of 
making that particular kind of blue Nankin had 
been forgotten, even in China. She clapped her 
hands with delight as she cried : 

‘Aunt Elizabeth, I take the rose-jar first, for it 
must be ever so old!” 

Her aunt's serene old face clouded a little, and 
she hesitated a moment before she answered : 

“Betty dear, that jar was brought from China 
by your great-great-grandfather, Captain Elihu 
Langley. So of course it is very old. But I wish 


it was getting soiled. 


shop where Martha had sent me for some more 


hard at work over the second jar, which had to 
be filled before dinner. 

‘When it was finished, my sister told Cicely 
Ann to carry it into the parlor and then clear off 
the table, while she ran up-stairs to wash her 
hands and pull on the long white gloves which 
were the fashion in those days; for she heard the 
brass knocker resounding through the house, and 





| 
| 


| off the table, to bring it to her; but the ring could 
not be found! 
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that day. 1 will take you to her house to-morrow, 
and when you see her sad old face, you will feel 
just as I have all these years—that you would be 
so happy if you could only find that ring!’ 

“Aunt Elizabeth, do you think it could have 
fallen out of the window ?"’ Betty asked, breath- 
lessly. 

‘““No, dear. There was no question of that, for 
the window was closed, so that the rose-leaves 
should not blow away.” 

*‘And the first jar that was filled, Aunt Eliza- 
beth. Couldn’t the ring have got in there some- 
how ?” 

“No, Betty, for you remember that my sister 


the door. 
‘“*‘As she came down-stairs she remembered her 
ring, and called to Cicely Ann, who was clearing 


“The remains of the rose-leaves had been 
gathered up into a little pile; but nothing, fortu- 
nately, had been thrown away, so there was no 
chance of its having been lost that way. We 
went over the floor on our bands and knees, 
Cicely Ann trembling like a leaf, and looking so 
white and frightened that sometimes I don’t 
wonder that Martha suspected her. She seemed 
to look guilty, but, my dear, we must never 
judge by appearances, and certainly must not | did not take the ring off until that first jar had 
suspect from over-agitation in such an emergency. | been carried back to the parlor. It was while 

“Then the last rose-jar that was filled was | Cicely Ann was away that she did it.’’ 
brought back and carefully emptied, and every| ‘And did no one else enter the room at all, 
leaf and flower examined; but the ring could not | Aunt Elizabeth—all the time they were making 
be found! | the potpourri ?”” 

‘No one, Betty. The theft lay between Cicely 
Ann and me, and of course I was out of the 
question. Poor Cicely Ann was changed by that 
tragedy—one to her at least—from a gay, laugh- 
| ing girl to a broken-hearted woman.” 

Betty’s eyes were full of tears when her aunt 
finished her story, and all night she dreamed of 
Cicely Ann, but always of Cicely Ann with her 
innocence proved and the ring found. 

After she had seen the sad old woman living all 
alone in one room, she came home so much 
excited over her misfortune that she quite fright- 
ened her aunt by bursting into a torrent of tears. 

Day after day she thought over every possible 
way in which the ring could have disappeared, 
and somehow her mind always came back to that 
rose-jar of old Nankin. Her aunt had shown 
that there was no chance of the ring having got 
into it, but nevertheless she felt that she must 
examine it! 

One hot afternoon when Great-aunt Elizabeth 
was resting in her room, and the first story of the 
house was quite deserted, Betty tiptoed down into 
the parlor, climbed up on one of the old mahogany 
chairs, lifted down the Nankin jar, and with 
trembling hands took off the lid. 

A little dust and a faint scent rose in the air; 
but all Betty could see inside was a pile of with- 
ered leaves that fell into dust as the air blew on 
them. She got up and closed the casement window, 
which was a little open, and spreading her apron 

_ on the carpet, boldly emptied the contents of the 
jar on top of it. 

She was so much excited, and her fingers trem- 
bled so, that she could hardly run them through 
that brown pile; and she had to do it carefully to 
keep the dust off the carpet. 

Just then one of the shutters blew a little open, 
and through the crack a long sunbeam entered 
the darkened room. Was Betty dreaming, or did 
she see a star shining on the floor? No, it was no 
dream, it was her Grandmother Wallingford’s 
diamond ring, found at last! 

Betty did what I suppose most girls would hax® 
done—she covered her face with her hands, and 
cried bitterly over Cicely Ann’s ruined life. Then 
she gathered up what had once been rose-leaves, 
emptied them back into the jar, and put the jar in 
its accustomed place. Next she stood before the 
portrait of her young grandmother—looking so 
beautiful and so imperious—and she told her all 
about it. 

“Cicely Ann wept piteously, and said that she| When Miss Elizabeth Langley came down- 
had never seen it, and did not even know that it | stairs that afternoon she noticed that Betty was 
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was on the table; but I think I was then the only 


in a state of suppressed excitement, and asked 


one who really believed in her innocence, perhaps | her what was the matter. 
because, being only two years older than I, she | 
| you will think was very wrong to do without 
‘Your grandfather was a high-tempered man, | asking your permission, Aunt Elizabeth; but I 


spoke to me more freely and naturally. 


and he was greatly annoyed at the loss of the 
ring. Besides being very valuable, it was an 
heirloom in his family. 


| 
} 


After going over the of diamonds glittering on her finger. 


“It is because I did something that I am afraid 


had to do it, and I am not one bit sorry !”’ 
Then she told her story, and showed the cluster 
Great-aunt 


facts of the case very. carefully, and examining | Elizabeth cried too, then, and said softly through 
both the room and Cicely Ann,—he was a lawyer, 
you know,—he came to the conclusion that the | 
girl was guilty, and that if she had not the ring, | 


it was because she had thrown it away when the 
theft was discovered, and was afraid to acknow- 
ledge having done so. 


“My sister agreed with him, and was much | told you. 


her tears : 

‘Poor Cicely Ann! Poor Cicely Ann! 
Martha always believed you took it!" 

*‘Aunt Elizabeth, how did that ring get there ?”’ 
Betty cried. 

“I don’t know, dear, the facts were just as I 
Cicely Ann had carried that jar back 


And 


distressed besides about the loss of the ring so| to the parior before my sister took the ring off. 


near her wedding day; 
evil omen, and would not take another from your 
grandfather. 


“She died in this house, poor soul, when your, 
father was only two months old, and lay in her | 


coffin in this room where she was married. That | 


is why the potpourri has never been taken out of 
the jar, although it all happened more than half 
a century ago. 

**Poor Cicely Ann never held up her head after- 
ward, although my mother and father refused, 
on account of her extreme youth, to allow her to 


your grandfather had given her, and laid it on | be arrested. They kept the story as quiet as they 
the back part of the table because she was afraid | could, but you know Portsmouth is a small place, 


| and for a while people talked of nothing 2lse. 


“She forgot to say anything to Cicely Ann | 
about the ring. When I came back from the | 


cloves, I found both my sister and Cicely Ann | 





“Cicely Ann had come from Rye Centre. She 


had no one belonging to her in Portsmouth but | 


an aunt, a well-to-do woman who had _ both 
brought her here and recommended her tous. You 
would have thought that the poor girl would have 
gone back to her home, but she never did. She 
said that she would stay in Portsmouth until her 
innocence was proved, if it took all her life. 

“Her aunt gave her a home, and my mother, 
who was very soon convinced of her innocence, 
gave her all the sewing and laundry work she 
could do. I used to go and see her often; but 





for she considered it an | But oh, my dear, I cannot tell you how giad I am 


that you have found it!” 

The next day Miss Langley went alone to see 
Cicely Ann and tell her the good news. When 
she returned, the old maid-servant was with her, 
and there was such a happy look on her face that 
she looked years younger. 

She laid her old hands on Betty's young head 
and blessed her, while tears streamed down her 
withered cheeks. 

‘How did the ring get there, Miss Roe ? 
said, when they had all stopped crying. 

“Dear child, your grandmother put it there 
herself,’ Cicely Ann answered. ‘‘I remember it 
now as if it was yesterday, although I had for- 
gotten it all these years. Miss Martha ran into 
the parlor after I came back to see if 1 had put the 
jar straight, and she took a handful of rose-leaves 
with her to throw on top. ‘For good luck,’ she 
said, laughing; and then we both forgot about 
that handful of leaves'” 

“Cicely Ann,” Miss Langley said, taking the 
old woman’s hand in both of hers, ‘my family 
have done you a great wrong, an irreparable 
wrong; I ask you to prove that you have for- 
given us by ending your days under my roof as 
my valued friend, for you and I are all that are 


** Betty 
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left now of those old days, and we must never be 
parted again. The ring that has been the cause 
of so much sorrow must belong to Betty now, for 
she found it, and I pray that the joy it has brought 
with it this day may remain with her all her life!” 

“O Aunt Elizabeth!’’ Betty said, laughing and 
crying together, ‘‘I am so glad, so very glad that 
1 took the story of the Nankin jar first.” 

° JANET ARMSTRONG. 
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CARPET KNIGHTS. 


How many cowards, whose hearts are all as false 
A irs of sand, wear yet upon their chins 

The beards of Hercules and frowning Mars 
Who, inward search’d, have livers White as milk! 


— Shakespeare. 


SS ee 
For the Companion. 


A BATTLE ROYAL. 


Paddling up a long, glassy lake deep in among 
the ranges of northern Maine one clear afternoon 
in October, Roberts and I made our way toward a 
lumber camp at the upper end of the lake. We 
were hunting, and had started from our camp at 
the lower end soon after dinner, intending to spend 
the night at the lumber-camp, and make an early 
start next morning into the forest to the north of 
the lake. Jim, the guide who accompanied us, 


said that deer were “thicker’n sparrers” in that | 


direction. We had killed a buck that 
morning — Roberts and I, without the 
guide—and had hung him up on a tree 
not far from the lake, intending to call 
for him on our way up. 

We had with us a queer little nonde- 
script dog named Jock, who was useful 
for scaring up rabbits and treeing squir- 
rels for supper. As a rule we left him 
to guard the camp when we went off for 
a day’s hunt, as his voice, quite out of 
proportion to his bulk, was enough to 
scare all the deer for a mile around. As 
we expected to be gone two days at least, 
we brought the dog this time, with the 
purpose of leaving him at the lumber 
camp. 

As we were passing a little thickly 
wooded promontory, connected with the 
shore by a narrow neck of land, we 
heard, somewhere among the tree-tops, 
the grunting of a porcupine or hedgehog. 
I had never seen one of these curious 
creatures, and was anxious to secure 
one. So I suggested that we go ashore 
and let Jock hunt him up. 

Roberts was inclined to laugh at this 
proposition, but Jim, the guide, remark. 
ed: “Look a-here; where was it you 
fellows left that buck you killed this 
morning?” 

We looked about, seeking to locate the 
spot. When we described the ground, 
Jim declared that we had already passed 
it by a mile. 

“Well,” said Roberts, rather sheepishly, to me, 
“you and Jock may go and get your hedgehog, and 
Jim and I will go back after the buck.” 

So I jumped ashore with the little dog, who was 
always ready for any fun. The hedgehog kept on 
talking at a lively rate, unsuspicious of our 
designs against his peace and welfare. As the 
canoe was leaving, Jim called out: 

“That ’ere dog’s jest blame fool enough to grab 
that critter when he comes down. If you let him 
touch the hedgehog you’ll have some doctorin’ 
to do.” 

The inexperienced Jock charged into the bushes, 
and soon located the noisy animal, a fact which he 
announced by vigorous barking. I found the dog 
dancing on his hind legs at the foot of a tall hem 
lock; and ina moment I could see a black bunch 
far up aloft, which was scolding away at us 
savagely. 

I fired at it with my Winchester. There was a 
ripping and scratching up aloft, and as I dodged 
from under, down came the hedgehog with a 
thump. 

Before I could prevent it, Jock had grabbed the 
creature as if he would shake its very teeth out. 
But the next minute he was tearing away in 
erratic circles, yelling and clawing at his mouth 
and nose, which were full of quills. { was some- 
what alarmed, for I knew that not only do the 
quills of the hedgehog cling to the flesh, but they 
are poisonous to a certain degree. 

I picked up the dead porcupine and swung it 
over the branch of a tree, to prevent further acci- 
dents. It was about as big as a young Newfound- 
land puppy, and resembled a tiny bear, with long, 
black fur, mingled with white quills. I got a quill 
in my thumb, which made me how! for a moment, 
until I had extracted it. Meantime, poor Jock was 
writhing somewhere in the bushes, and when I 
went to his assistance he was still clawing and 
yelping. 

I caught him and sat down to cut out the quills 
with my knife. They were actually bristling in 
the dog’s mouth and nose. It was a long and very 
painful series of operations under my unskilful 
hands, but Jock lay quietly, merely whimpering 
as I worked. 

When I had removed the last quill, I took the 
poor dog down to the water to bathe the sores, and 
was endeavoring to overcome his ordinary aver- 
sion to water for cleansing purposes when, far 
back in the forest, I heard the baying of a hound, 
a faint “Ough! ough! ough!” Jock jumped up 
and stood at attention. 

Again it sounded, the clear, bell-like tones appar. 
ently nearer this time. Then another dog’s voice 
joined in, and I knew that hounds were on the 
track of a deer which, I had no doubt, would take 
water near where I stood, as the baying still grew 
louder. 

The law in Maine forbids hounding deer at 
any time, but the statute is disregarded in the 
wilder parts of the state. The game wardens have 
a strong distnclination to interfere, owing to the 
rough handling many of them have received at the 
hands of certain hunters who consider it their 

















natural right to kill deer when and how they | 


please, in spite of the restraining laws. 

Either these dogs had come from the lumber- 
camp, and were on the trail by accident, or else 
had been “put in” by some hunter who was now 
lying in wait on the lake. Deer invariably make 
for the nearest body of water when driven, feeling | 
sure of escape by swimming. 

As the baying came nearer, Jock started to reply 
with an excited yelp. I throttled him into silence, | 
picked up my rifle, and felt for my cartridges. I | 
always try to respect game laws, but it would take | 
more self-restraint than I possess to resist trying | 
at least one shot at a deer in the season, when | 
driven in by some one else’s dogs. 

However, fortunately for my principles, I dis- 
covered that my cartridge-belt was in the canoe 
and my rifle magazine wasempty. The shot at the 
hedgehog had used the only one in it when I 
landed. 

Bound at least to see the fun, I picked up the | 
struggling Jock by the back of the neck, prevent- 
ing his making a sound beyond a gurgle of remon 
strance, and hid myself with him among some 
jagged rocks on the little promontory, where I had 
a good view of the lake. 

Before long a crashing of bushes was added to 
the dogs’ baying, and then I heard the thumpety- 
thump of hoofs on the little strip of land between 
us and the shore. I had Jock’s head under my 
reefer, and he was wildly kicking, scratching off 
buttons in his frantic efforts to get free. 

The next instant there was another crackling of 
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not so good, however; the buck gave a quick jerk | lumberman, sententiously. 


of his head, and the dog fell smack on his back. 
Then in a second the great antlers were pressing 
him down under water. 

By this time my sympathies were entirely on 
the buck’s side, and I think that if the other hound 
had come to his companion’s rescue, I should have 
taken a hand myself, at the risk of being attacked 
by both. 

For a few moments there was a frantic struggle. 


Then the dog cleared himself from the entangling | 


horns and came up gasping. Up reared the buck, 
and down came his hoofs with terrible force on 
the dog’s back, driving him under a second time. 

Again and again the gallant deer reared and 
came down, striking with both forefeet alter 
nately, never allowing the dog to get in shore, and 
stamping on the half-drowned brute with inde 
scribable fury. The water was crimson now, the 
blood of both dog and buck mingling. 

In my excitement at the present turn of affairs, 
1 forgot the wildly indignant Jock, who suddenly 
freed himself and flew toward the scene of battle, 
yelping in mad excitement. The buck stopped 
dancing on his vanquished enemy, and turned 
toward Jock with a startled snort. 

At this moment I caught sight of our canoe about 
seventy-five yards down the lake, in a line with 
the deer and myself. Roberts stood in it with 
rifle in hand, while Jim paddled vigorously. 
Seeing that if Roberts fired and missed the deer 
he would probably hit me, I jumped up, waving 
my rifle and shouting. 


Detying the Enemy. 


bushes, and then a great buck, with superb antlers, 
shot by with a long, graceful leap, but stopped | 
short when he reached the beach, with a grand 
splutter of gravel. 

For a second he stood there, with tongue lolling | 
out—pretty well winded, I thought. Then, as the | 
savage baying rang out close behind, he dashed 
into the water, just as the two hounds crashed 
through the bushes side by side. 

To my amazement, the buck, when breast«leep 
in the lake, turned sharply about and faced the 
dogs with lowered antlers. I think he was ex. 
hausted by his long run, and preferred te take the 
chances of a fight for his life, knowing that he had | 
his enemies at a disadvantage in the water. 

Onc of the dogs looked like a big foxhound, the | 
other was a shaggy, yellow chap, about as big as a | 
collie, whose voice was a deep roar, with nothing | 
in it of the bell-like note which characterizes the 
hound. 

For half a minute the three stood there—the 
buck shaking his head and grunting defiance, and 
the dogs fiercely snarling. 

4 never witnessed a finer spectacle. The sun 
was setting, and the lake was like a great mirror, 
reflecting the surrounding hills with all their 
glorious autumn colors; and in sharp contrast to 
the peaceful landscape stood the great buck, 
bravely facing his enemies. 

In another moment the big yellow dog dashed 
into the water straight at the buck. The other 
dog apparently decided to “umpire” the affair, 
remaining ashore and watching the progress of | 
the contest. 

The yellow dog’s attack was met by a shove 
from the lowered antlers, which sent him under 
water. Up he came again with a sneeze, and, 
nothing daunted, tried a flank movement; but 
every approach was met by another push from the 
great horns. The buck had a strong advantage, 
for he stood on the bottom, while the dog was out 
of his depth. 

Tired of his useless attempts, the dog at last 
turned in shore until he was within his depth, and 
then stood silently facing his antagonist, watching 
for a chance to jump. 

His opportunity came in a moment. Temporarily 
freed from his assailant, the buck raised his head 
and gave a snort to clear his nostrils of water. 
Quick as a flash the dog made a mighty leap at the 
exposed throat, sending a shower of spray in all 
directions. Down came the head, but too late; 
the dog had seized the buck right by the nose. 

Then began a gallant fight. The buck reared | 
wildly, swinging the great dog nearly clear of the | 
water, and striking at him with his forefeet; but 
in spite of the fact that every blow of the sharp | 
hoofs inflicted a cut, the dog held on with a silent 
stubbornness that showed bulldog blood some. 
where. 

Down they came again with a mighty splash, 
the buck dragged to his knees by the dog’s weight; 
and the dog was compelled by this either to let go 
or be drowned. The dog loosed his grip, but 
before the buck could rise had seized him again 
by the side of his neck. This time his hold was 


At sight of me the deer turned and started out 
into the lake, leaving his nearly dead antagonist, | 
feebly struggling toward the shore. At the same. 
moment a sort of war-whoop came from Roberts, | 
expressing both bewilderment and exasperation 
at my extraordinary conduct in neither shooting 
the deer myself nor getting out of the way so that 
he might shoot. 

Catching sight of the canoe and rendered des 
perate, the buck swung around again and made a 
gallant dash ashore for freetiom. The foxhound, 
which all the time had been leaping about, encour 
aging his more warlike comrade at the top of his 
lungs, sprang at the buck’s throat as he passed, 
but missed his hold and fell back on the beach. 
Recovering himself, he started after the panting 
buck, which had passed quite close to me. 





| 


| in mending all sorts of broken articles. 


Thoroughly anxious for the deer to escape, I} 


jumped and struck at the dog with the butt of my 
rifle, inflicting a blow which knocked him over, 
stunned, while the deer went bounding away 
toward the mainland, with little Jock scampering 
after him. 

As he crossed the neck of land the crack of a 
rifle came up from the lake. 
canoe with a single occupant about fifty yards 
away, with a little white puff of smoke rising 


| beside it. 


The shot missed the running buck, and I heard 
the animal go leaping away through the forest on 
the mainland. Jock soon gave it up, and came 
back as I was helping the wounded dog ashore. 

The yellow fighter was cut and gashed from 
head to tail. One eye was closed and one fore-leg 
either broken or badly sprained. He was, beside, 
nearly drowned. I feared the poor chap was done 
for; and notwithstanding my sympathy for the 
buck, I could not help pitying the dog, for he had 
shown a splendid sort of courage by the way he 
attacked his enemy in his vantage-ground in the 
water. 

The two canoes grated on the beach together, and 
the stranger, a bronzed, strapping fellow, got out 
and knelt over the dog. 


“Well, old fellow,” said he, as he examined the | 


wounds, “you got the worst of it, didn’t you? 
Thar’s jest a drop too much bull in you, tacklin’ a 
big buck like that in the water, and fightin’ till he 
clean knocked you out!”’ 

The man said that he had put the dogs in about 
two miles above and had seen the buck come in, 
when he had paddled to the scene, but had not 
dared to fire on account of the deer and dogs being 
“so everlastin’ly tangled.” 

He belonged at the lumber-camp, 
old friend of Jim’s. 

We all paddled up to the camp together, not 
forgetting the hedgehog, but it took forcible per 
suasion to get Jock into the same canoe with the 
creature. 

Jim paddled his friend’s canoe while he dressed 
his dog’s wounds, the other dog watching the 
operation with great interest, and appearing quite 
elated over his own sagacity in keeping out of 
the scrimmage. 

“I cale’late the dog’ll pull through,” said the 


and was an 





“He’s a good sight 
better purp than he looks.” 

This seemed quite possible. 

I may add that on our arrival we were met b 
ten or fifteen dogs of all degrees, who, as if scan- 
dalized at the warrior’s outrageous appearance, 
and probably glad of a chance to get the champion 
fighter at a disadvantage, started in a body tu 
attack him, valiantly opposed by the foxhound, 
gallant little Jock, Jim and the big lumberman. 
Roberts and I retired out of range while the sticks 
and stones were flying. was a terrible 
tangle, but the yellow dog was rescued. Poor 
Jock was left in still worse shape than the hedge 


hog had left him. Cc. B. HOWARD 


There 
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HEART OF THE HOMESTEAD. 


Stay close to the heart of the homestead, 
/here the rainbow of hope goes not down, 
Expand thy young life in the sunshine :- 
God’s farm ? who would change for man’s town ° 


Union Signal. —H. A. Delano. 
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For the Companion. 


THE CALLAVAYAS OF THE ANDES. 


One of the quaintest characters to be found in 
the Andes is the Callavayas; a wanderer, in some 
respects not unlike the minstrels Sir Walter Scutt 
has immortalized and the troubadours of ancient 
Spain. He travels from the Isthmus of 
Panama to the Straits of Magellan, al- 
ways on foot, and carries upon his back 
a heavy pannier filled with all sorts of 
light merchandise, which he sells to 
the people he visits, or trades for 
eggs, poultry, chocolate beans or coca, 
which he again exchanges for cash o1 
new merchandise at the next town he 
reaches 

He is a shrewd fellow, the Callavayas, 
and understands human nature as well 
as the ol’ clothes man who travels from 
village to village in the United States, 
exchanging tinware for cast-off garments 
and old metals. 

His songs are not always sentimental, 
and are not sung for the mere enter 
tainment of those who listen. They 
are used to attract a crowd as are 
the songs, stories and tricks of “fakirs” 
who follow shows in this country and 
frequent the popular excursion resorts 
with jewelry and patent medicines to 
sell 

The experienced Callavayas generally 
knows the local legends and traditions 
of the places he visits, and tunes his 
voice to the key of public sentiment and 
local pride. He improvises rhymes to 
suit occasions, too, and employs local 
“gags,” as cheap theatrical performers 
often do, to excite amusement and ad- 
vertise himself. 

He carries in his pack cheap jewelry 
and other articles for personal adornment, second- 
hand watches, knives, forks and spoons, pocket- 
| knives, a few light dress-goods, pocket-handker. 
chiefs and ribbons, utensils for the kitchen, tacks 
and small nails, ornaments and equipments for 
saddles and bridles, small mirrors, and sometimes 
combs and brushes, with many other forms of 
portable property in popular demand. 

He is not only trader, but tinker, and is skilful 
If there 
happens to be a clock out of order, or a leaky tin 
pan, or a broken piece of crockery, he exercises his 
skill in its repair. 

Moreover, he is a physician for both mental and 
physical ills, and for both man and beast. The 
Indians have so much faith in the medica) skill of 
the Callavayas that when he pronounces a sick 
man fatally ill they abandon hope of his recovery, 
give him little food or care, and compel him to 


| spend the remaining hours of his miserable exist 


Then I saw another | 





ence listening to messages they wish him to carry 
to friends who have preceded him to the other 
world. 

The Callavayas tells fortunes, makes love phil- 
ters, gives advice to people in trouble, and inter. 
prets all sorts of signs and omens. He is also 
the confidant of lovelorn maidens and lovesick 
young men, and from his long experience and 
diplomatic skill, his knowledge of human nature 
and his reputation for superhuman wisdom, he is 
often able to do efficient service in such delicate 
matters. 

He is a conjurer, too, and relieves persons and 
unimals that happen to be bewitched. 

There is an absence of stationery, as well as a 
lack of talent for letter-writing among the natives 
of the Andes, and the Callavayas supplies both. 
He knows everybody, and as he travels from place 
to place carries messages between friends. Hix 
memory is long, and his fertile imagination make-« 
up any defects. 

If a family in Quito wish to communicate with 
friends in Cuzco, the Callavayas carries the mes 
sage, and brings the answer upon his return trip, 
although it may be many months before he comes 
again. 

He supplies the lack of newspapers, too. His 
arrival in a mountain village is welcomed like a 
bundle of letters by people who are far away from 
home, for he is a great gossip, and relates in the 
next town all the interesting information he learned 
in the last one visited, and whatever intelligence 
he has picked up on the way. 

He is always an honored guest, and gets “the 
prophet’s chamber,” if there is such a thing, in the 
most comfortable dwelling in the village, where 
the people gather to hear his songs, to examine his 
wares, and give orders for his services when they 
are needed. 

He knows all the trails in the mountains, an 
for that reason, even with his pack upon his 
back, can make much better time on a journey 
than the ordinary traveller with a horse or a 
mule. 

When they make their long and lonely journeys 
over the mountains the Callavayas stop wherever 
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night enetahen: them, and if there is no apereer 


possible. They usually carry in their packs a} 
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Once it was arranged that on a certain day | and so ausistie the popular will of England or | 
within reach, make themselves as comfortable as | there was to be an uprising of the Indians | Scotland in local business. 


throughout the entire Andes. The white people 


Perhaps there is less danger of this than the | 


little food so that if they are caught out they will | were all to be massacred, and the empire of the | Tories allege, but outsiders in sympathy with Mr. | 


not suffer from hunger. 
There is an ever-present fuel in the wilderness, 
a tree called sindecaspi—meaning ‘‘the wood that 
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Incas was to be restored. The arrangement of | Gladstone may reasonably regret that his pro- 


the whole affair was entrusted to the Callavayas, | 


passing time, left in each village a bun- 








burns’’—which is full of resin and burns like a 
pine-knot, even when it is green. This is a most 
important provision in the damp forests where 
everything is dripping with ..oisture. 

There appears to be among these peddlers a 
sort of unorganized codéperation for mutual benefit 
and protection, for in the more desolate portions 
of the Andes they keep up, for the use of the 
order, huts for shelter from the cold and storms. 
They are not of imposing architecture, nor as 
comfortable as a room in a Boston hotel, these 
little tambos, but they are a great improvement 
upon the bleak mountain sides. 

A circle of stones about eight or ten feet in 
diameter is first laid by way of foundation, to the 
height of three or four feet, and banked up on the 
outside with dirt and turf. The thick and heavy 
leaves of the maqui plant—a species of the 
cactus—are then stacked up like the poles of an 
Indian tepee, and tied at the top. This forms the 
framework of the roof, which is covered with 
palm-leaves held in place by stones, turf and 
wisps. 

The entrance is so small that a man has diffi- 
culty in getting through it, and a piece of cowhide 
is hung outside to answer for a door. 

The origin of the Callavayas is the subject of 
conjecture, but he is supposed to be a relic of the 
time of the Incas. The Quichuas of the northern 
Andes and the Aymaras of the country now 
Bolivia, the two great races that composed the 
Inca Empire, are people whose habits never 
change; and almost every peculiar feature of their 
life and customs can be traced back beyond the 
conquest. They are a sad, silent and serious 
people, reserved, stubborn, timid, harmless and 
trustworthy, with little curiosity and no ambition, 
but exceedingly tenacious and suspicious. Their 
suspiciousness is an acquired, not a natural 
trait, and is the result of nearly four centuries 
of experience with treacherous and oppressive 
Spaniards. 

It is known that the Incas had minstrels to 
amuse them .like the feudal lords of the ancient 
Saxon times. These minstrels were supported 
by royal bounty, and accompanied the court 
wherever it went, to furnish entertainment. They 
had buffoons, too, and jesters, conjurers and 
men skilled in legerdemain, whose feats, the 
Spanish invaders reported, were equal to, and 
even surpassed, those of Egypt, India and the 
other Oriental nations. 

It was one of the fixed laws of the Incas— 
which, with many others, is adhered to by the 
people of the present day—that a son should 
follow the occupation of his father. Therefore it 
is not improbable that, when the civilization of 
the Incas was broken up at the time of the con- 
quest, the minstrels and conjurers, being deprived 
of their support, were compelled to wander about 
the country, and ultimately adopted the trade of 
peddler in addition to their ornamental occupa- 
tion. 

There are no more stubborn adherents to the 
traditions of their ancestors than these Callavayas. 
They hate the Spaniards more bitterly than any 
others of their race. It is said that, although 
they are always shrewd in driving bargains, they 
are never dishonest or treacherous in dealing 
with their own people, but will cheat a Spaniard 
as often as they can. 

Since the conquest there have been several 
conspiracies among the Indians to recover the 
country, to drive out the descendants of the 
invaders, and place the heirs of the Incas upon 
the throne again. In these conspiracies the 
Callavayas have borne the most active part. 














dle of sticks. Every day one of the 
sticks was to be burned, and the night 
after the last was disposed of the mas- 
sacre was to begin. 

Among all the Indian population, 
stretched along an area of three thousand 
miles, not one proved unfaithful. 
secret was not betrayed, and a terrible 
massacre took place; but the 
timid and unarmed 
natives were easily 
overcome by the sol- 
diers from the larger 
towns, and the only 
result of the plot 
was the loss of many 
lives. 

When the native 
religious ceremonies | 
oceur, the Callava- | 
yas are in great) 
demand, and are 
always given the 
place of honor. 

The two great an- 
niversaries are those 
commemorating the 
appearance of Man- 
co Capac and Mama 
Ocelo, their Adam 


and Eve, on the 
island Eden in Lake 
Titicaca, and the 


assassination of Atahualpa, the last of the line. 
The former is a festival; the latter a day of 
mourning. On these occasions the sacred tradi- 
tions are recited by the caciques, or native priests, 
and the Caliavayas sing of the grandeur of the 
ancient empire and the wrongs of the race. 
Witiiam Everoy Curtis. 
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For the Companion, 
A PHONOGRAPH. 
Hark! what the other ye heard 
And uttered in the li 


gh 
Their phonograph, the Secoking bird, 
Repeats to them at night. 
JOHN B. TABB. 
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THE HOME RULE BILL. 
The British House of Lords made short work 


of the bill to establish home rule in Ireland. 


That measure had been debated in the House of 
Commons at more than eighty sessions, in all the 
months from February to September, and the 
Peers rejected it after less than a week's consid- 
eration. 

It should also be noted that while the majority 
was thirty-four in favor of the bill in the 
Commons, an assembly of which every member 
owes his seat to popular votes, the bill had but 
forty-one supporters in the House of Lords, and 
the opponents mustered four hundred and nine- 
teen votes against it. As every one knows, not 
one of the Peers owed to a popular election his 
right to vote on the bill, and almost all of them 
derived that right from the accident of birth. 

It would thus appear that the popular will of 
the United Kingdom has been defied by a feudal 
House of Lords, most of them English by birth 
and in sentiment. But this cannot be said with 
certainty. 

The House of Commons certainly reflects the 
popular mind on the question of home rule, at the 
time of the election last year, more accurately 
than does the House of Lords; but the principle 
only was accepted by the people, and some con- 
spicuous Liberals disapprove certain clauses of 
the bill as passed by the Commons. 

One feature in particular does not commend 
itself to all impartial observers. That is the 
unlimited power of voting which the future Irish 
members of the British Commons would still 
have. 

The House of Commons would continue to 
deal, as now, with English and Scotch local 
affairs; but it would no longer have control of 
Irish affairs. Therefore, Mr. Gladstone’s pro- 
posal was that the future Irish members should 
not be allowed to vote on English and Scotch 
business; but he left the matter to the House, 
and the majority decided that the voting powers 
of the Irish members should not be limited at all. 

Thus the Irish members might continue to 
exercise certain power over English and Scotch 
local affairs, whereas English and Scotch mem- 
bers could have no such power in Irish affairs. 
Of this the opposition complain vehemently as 
unjust. 

The Liberals argue that eighty-three members 
from Ireland could do nothing in English or 
Scotch business against the English and Scotch 


members, numbering nearly six hundred. But) 


the Tories—as their own journals call the majority 


of the opposition—observe that representatives of | case may be. Usually, no such notice is required. 


The | 


ho, as the natives cannot read or write, and | | bers could have voted only on imperial questions 
have no means of keeping record of —questions concerning the three countries alike. 


| great measures of reform—bills looking to the 


| posal was not adopted. In that case Lrish mem- 


This is the point on which Mr. Gladstone’s 
opponents rely for the coming general elections. 
Meantime he intends, it is said, to propose some 


disestablishment of the Scotch and Welsh State 
Churches; bills to increase the voting strength of 
the masses; bills to improve the condition of the 
working-people. It is also thought that he may 
propose a radical reform of the hereditary House 
of Lords. 

The electors may so strongly approve his proj- 
ects as to support Mr. Gladstone again, even if 
they do not wholly approve the details of the 
Home Rule Bill, which could of course be easily 
amended whenever found unjust in the working. 

The main thing effected by the long home rule 
struggle is that a British House of Commons has 





| 
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accepted the principle of self-government for 
Ireland. Sound authorities generally agree that 
‘this advances home rule so materially that it 
must be conceded in some form, even if Mr 
Gladstone’s party were defeated in the next elec- 
tions. So the “Grand Old Man’’ may be called 
victorious already in the greatest a of his 
ever-striving life. 
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For the Companion. 
COAL. 


Deep in the hush of these unfathomed gloom: 
ereunder steamed the wet and pregnant earth, 
Pulsing thick sap and pungent, hot perfumes, 

This providence of unguessed needs had birth. 
rench of the ———— 4 ry 

And drowse of unrecor 
It sucked = heat and lucked tt the light, to gain 

For times un 4 a boo 


phinans G. D. ROBERTS. 
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THE SAVINGS-BANKS AND THE 
PANIC. 


No incident of the recent business panic has 
been more striking than that in which the savings- 
banks were concerned. Savings-banks, as is well 
known, are institutions founded to keep on 
déposit the surplus money of people of moderate 
means, and to use the deposited money so as to 
earn a sum of interest for the depositor. 

A man or woman who has saved up fifty or a 
hundred dollars would find it hard to lend the 
money both safely and profitably. But if a 
hundred or a thousand of such people were to 
place their money in the hands of a single mana- 
ger, thoroughly trustworthy and familiar with 
the money market, the aggregate large sum could 
easily be lent at profit. 

This is accomplished by the savings-bank, 
State laws declare how the loans of such an 
institution shall be made, how the depositors shall 
be protected, and in general how the bank shail 
be managed. Guarded by such laws,—which 
differ to a considerable extent in the various 
states,—small holders of money put their savings 
in the banks. The total sum of deposits is 
enormously large. Some of the money thus 
gathered together is lent to state, county, or city 
governments—that is, it is invested by purchase 
in their bonds. Some loans are made on real 
estate, some on other security. 

In the majority of cases money not thus 
invested—which in the wealthier communities 
reaches to many million dollars—is deposited by 
the savings-banks, with permission of the law, in 
regular banks of discount. On such deposits,a 
small interest is allowed by the other banks. 
This constitutes, in the large cities, a very con- 
siderable part of the total bank deposits. In 
many cities, notably in New York, one of the 
earliest signs of the coming panic was the calling 
back of deposits by the savings-banks. 

For this there was good reason. A money panic 
affects the whole community. As it proceeds, 








thousands of people are anxious to get their money 
back into their own hands. ‘This is largely the 
case with savings-bank depositors ; partly because 
many of them are ignorant people easily fright- 
ened, and partly because the shutting down of 
employment threatens to make the actual use of 
their savings necessary. Let once a savings-bank 
depositor think that he may presently be unable 
to get his money, and he will want it all at once. 





| ing it, but he has a right to his capital. 
| He has not always, however, the right to take 


He may lose the accruing interest by withdraw- 


it out immediately. To give depositors such right 
unqualifiedly would be imprudent. Most of the 
money lent by savings-banks is put where it 
cannot be got back at once. Even the bonds 








owned by the bank may be unsalable in a panic 
market save at a great sacrifice. It was so in the 
late panic. If a large proportion of depositors | 
were to demand their cash at once, the bank, | 
though perfectly solvent, could not meet their 
demands. | 

This is provided for by laws allowing savings- 
bank officers, in their discretion, to require notice 
| of withdrawal thirty or sixty days ahead, as the 


any country may be about equally divided by | But in a time of panic it is valuable; first, to 


party or principle on local affairs of importance. 
In such a case, they say, the Irish members, by 
joining a minority, might make a majority of it, 


enable the bank to raise the necessary funds; and | 
| second, to allow the panic feeling to subside, so 
that needless withdrawals will be no longer made. 


| a little baby in her arms. 


In many Western cities, and at the close of last 
July in New York and other Eastern points, such 
notice was demanded. ‘The result fully justified 
the action. Depositors really needing their money 
were quietly paid, when their necessities had been 
shown. Others were forced to wait, and by the 
time the notice period was past, panic had ceased, 
and not many of those who had given notice of 
intended withdrawal came to take out their money. 


——_ _ +r 
RETALIATION. 


The following incident in the life of Prince 
Bismarck is said by his friends to be authentic. 
During the most brilliant period of the reign of 
Napoleon III., Empress Eugénie with some of the 
ladies of her court was spending a summer at 
Homburg. 

The Countess Bismarck, with her daughter, saw 
the royal party one morning on a lawn, and sent to 
solicit an audience. The empress and her ladies 
had just seated themselves in a circle to play some 
game, and were annoyed at the interruption; but 
the wife of the great German statesman was not 
to be slighted. 

The chairs were scattered, and the German ladies 
were ushered in. They were both large and solidly 
built, and the dainty Parisians found their size, 
German faces and gowns alike amusing. They 
exchanged glances while the presentation took 
place, and scanned Frau Bismarck’s light rows of 
curls, straw hat and stout umbrella with half- 
concealed smiles. The empress was in high spirits, 
and evidently shared in their amusement, which 
she vainly tried to repress. 

At last the Countess Bismarck, drawing up a 
chair, put her feet on the rung. They were large 
and coarsely shod. 

“Ah! Regardez les souliers !’’ whispered one of 
the French women, sufliciently loud so that it was 
heard. 

The empress looked, and it is said almost laughed 
outright. The German ladies retained their quiet 
composure, but they speedily rose and retired 
much mortified. 

Bismarck was deeply incensed when he heard of 
the insult to his wife and favorite child. His dis- 
like to the Napoleonic dynasty increased from that 
day. 

When he at last entered Paris a conqueror, with 
the German forces, it was by his decision that the 
humiliation of the French was made as great as 
possible by the crowning of Wilhelm emperor of 
all Germany in the throne room at Versailles built 
by the great Louis to emphasize the power and 
glory of France. 

When the crown was placed on the head of his 
king, Bismarck turned with a sardonic smile to 
his neighbor, saying: 

“Now! The French can walk auz petits souliers,” 
a term of extreme contempt for a beaten foe. 
“They do not like large shoes!” he added signifi- 
cantly, with a nod. 

“Somebody pays for every wrong-doing.” The 
French people paid a high price for the rudeness 
of a few silly women. 
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ONE IN TEN THOUSAND. 


During the recent run on the banks in Denver, 
an event occurred which did not find its way into 
the papers, but which nevertheless ought not to 
be allowed to pass unnoted. 

A line of men and women stretched from the 
doors of a bank for more than a block. Every face 
expressed anxiety. The line was made up for the 
most part of hard-working men and women whose 
savings, perhaps for years, might be swept away in 
a moment should the bank suspend payment 
before they could reach its doors. There was 
little, if any, conversation. Most of the faces 
were stern and forbidding. Some of the women 
were crying. 

On the bottom step of the short flight leading 
from the sidewalk to the bank door stood a man 
who had been in the line since four o’clock that 
morning. He looked haggard and weary. Not 
more than a dozen men now stood between him 
and the teller’s window, and he could catch a 
glimpse of money piled up behind the grating, 
and hear occasionally the pleasant chink of coin 
as it was passed out. Only a few more minutes; 
then his turn would come, and he would hold in 
his hand his hard-won earnings. His face lighted 
up a little in anticipation as he mounted the next 
step. 

On either side of the line of depositors was a 
crowd of people, drawn to the spot by curiosity or 
sympathy. In many cases the families of the 
depositors stood by the side of the father as he 
moved slowly toward the open door, eager for his 
turn to come. 

The man on the steps felt some one pulling at 
his coat, and looking around, recognized a work- 
man, evidently an old acquaintance. 

“Ah, Jim! That you? Didn’t know you was 
about.” 

“Just came to 


town last night. What’s the 


chance? Will the bank hold out?” 

“Don’t know. Hope it’ll hold out till I get my 
money. I’ve two hundred in there. It’s all I’ve 
got, and it’ll be mighty hard to lose it. You better 
be glad you’re not like the rest of us.” 

“ButI am. Three hundred and fifty dollars of 
my money is in there.” 

“Why don’t you get in line, then? What you 


| waiting there for?” 


“There’s no show. The line goes clear round to 
B Street, and my rheumatism cuts like a knife. I 
couldn’t stand half an hour, and I’m ’most done 
up, anyhow. Mary here’s takin’ on pretty bad. 
She worries, and says these hard times are bad 


| enough, and if we lose this money, it’ll be no bread 


and starvation for the young ones.” 

Mary, the man’s wife, stood by his side holding 
Her face was drawn 
and anxious, and the tears would come in spite of 
her efforts to restrain them as her husband spoke. 

The man on the bank steps looked at her as he 
moved up one more step. 

There were a few moments of silence; then he 
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who had moved up suddenly turned and called publisher listened patiently. As he blew the last | 


out softly: “Jim, here! Come here into my place!” 

“I won’t doit! It isn’t fair.” 

He looked at his wife and baby. The lines of 
his face relaxed. The generous offer touched 
his heart, as the tears came to his eyes. 

“It’s all right, old boy. You’ve got Mary and 
the babies, and don’t ye see, I’ve neither wife 
nor a chick in the world. Come, man! I’m 
strong, and it’s little that ye can do. Creep in 
here. Do ye hear? Creepin here. It’s all right, 
man. Come on!” 

The line moved forward again, and he was 
forced up one more step. 

“Jim” still hesitated. 

His friend above reached down a stalwart arm 
and pulled “him to his side, then cautiously drew 
himself out of the line, and as carefully wedged 
the other man into his place. After this he stepped 
quietly down upon the sidewalk, walked back to 
the end of the line, and took up his position as the 
last man. 

An hour later the bank suspended payment. 
Scores of waiting men were unable to draw their 
deposits, and among them the noble soul who had 
“loved his neighbor as himself.” 

Who will say that there are not some things in 
this world beside which money is valueless—some 
qualities in men that this poor, untaught workman 
exemplified that day that are godlike? 


soo 


DARINGLY TRUE. 


Christian VII. of Denmark was a weak, though 
perhaps a well-meaning king, and it was during 
his very early youth that he fell under the influ- 
ence of evil counsellors. One of these was Count 
Holke, a dissolute courtier, who accompanied his 
royal master to England, and there led him into 
infamous courses, to be finally defeated in his evil 
designs by a homely truth-teller of the common 
people. 

The king and his friends went one night in 
disguise to some place of resort frequented by 
Danish and Swedish shipmasters, and there Count 
Holke asked one old skipper what he thought of 
his king, and if he were not proud of the honors 
paid him by the English. 

“T think,” said the seaman, dryly, “that with such 
counsellors as Count Holke, it will be a miracle if 
he escapes destruction.” 

“Do you known Count Holke, friend, that you 
speak of him thus familiarly?” 

“Only by report,” said the Dane, “‘but everybody 
in Copenhagen pities the queen, and attributes the 
coldness the king showed her, as he was setting 
out on his voyage, to the malice of Count Holke.” 

The king now broke in, for the first time. He 
gave the honest sailor a handful of ducats, and 
said: 

“Tell the truth, my man, and shame the devil!” 

His Danish speech gave the old man a hint of his 
identity, and he looked upon his sovereign with 
Jove and reverence. 

“Forgive me, sire,” he said, in a low tone, “but I 
cannot conceal my grief to see you exposed to the 
temptations of this vast metropolis, under the 
pilotage of the most dissolute nobleman in Den- 
mark.” 

This incident led to the decline of Holke’s influ- 
ence, and finally caused the king to cast him off 
altogether. 


COMMON SENSE IN GOVERNMENT. 


The divorce of national from municipal politics 
is the next step forward to be taken in the interest 
of local self-government. What common-sense 
reason is there, in fact, for the election of city or 
county or town officials because of their views on 
such questions as those of the tariff or of the 
currency? With these, as officials, they will have 
nothing to do; with problems of local importance 
they will have everything to do. 

The city of Quincy, Illinois, is one of the few 
places that have done something practical in this 
matter. It has not only discarded national party 
prejudice in city elections, but has municipal 
issues, municipal parties and platforms, “in short, 
municipal politics and municipal government by 
common sense.” 

Oddly enough, the movement triumphed against 
the opposition of the press and without help from 
the pulpit. It is all the stronger because it has 
had no machine—not even a reform machine— 
behind it. 

It is gratifying to learn that the warmest sup- 
porters of purely municipal politics are found 
among the workingmen. That this should be so is 
in one way natural. Such voters are really the 
ones most deeply concerned in the proper paving 
and lighting of streets, in a good and cheap supply 
of water and gas, and in the secure and economical 
protection of homes; but the power of the political 
“boss” among workingmen has been so strong 
that the fact is surprising as well as gratifying. 

Here is a sensible example to follow. 


* 
> 


NOT AVAILABLE. 


Sometimes a harsh, honest criticism does an 
ambitious young writer more good than a gentle 
one. It is to be hoped that the hero of the incident 
here narrated—we do not vouch for its truth— 
profited by the lesson, and promptly applied his 
startled wits to writing something original. 

Hector had written a number of things which he 
considered very good, and he had a friend who 
was a publisher. He tried hard to get this friend 
to listen to some of his compositions, but the 
friend, who perhaps knew more than he seemed to 
about them, always evaded the subject. 

At last, however, he consented to listen to the 
reading of something. “And it must be no longer 
than for the reading to last while I smoke a cigar. 
If you have not finished by the time I have smoked 
this cigar I will not publish it,” he stipulated. 

Hector read as fast as possible, and the friend, to 
his credit be it said, did not try to hurry his cigar. 
However, Hector saw to his dismay that the read- 
ing was likely to outlast the smoking. He stam- 
mered naturally, and as he grew nervous and 
hurried, he stammered still more and more. The 








| him to dinner. 





whiff of smoke from his cigar, the last words of | 


| the literary aspirant tumbled over each other on 


that gentleman’s lips. } 

“Well, what do you think of that?” he asked, | 
eagerly. 

“Why,” said the publisher, “that is a very inge- 
nious thought—the father, the mother, the hero | 
and the heroine, all stammer, that is original and | 
suits me exactly.” 

“Oh no!” cried the author, “they do not stammer, 
it is only I who stammer.” 

“Then it is not original at all, and I do not want 
it,” said the publisher. 


ROYAL BOOK-BUYER. 


Count Hordt, a Swede who served in the Prus- 
sian army, was taken prisoner by Russia, and was 
imprisoned at Saint Petersburg during the reign 
of the Empress Elizabeth. The Emperor Peter, | 
Elizabeth’s successor, released him and invited 
“Were you at least well-treated | 
during your captivity? Speak without fear,” said 
the emperor. “Very badly,” replied the Swede. | 
“TI was not even allowed books.” 


Here a voice cried emphatically, “That was 
indeed barbarous!” It was the voice of the 
Empress Catherine II. Catherine was a great 
reader and a lover of books. Her sympathy with 
the Swedish prisoner was genuine. 

One of her services to letters in Russia was the 

urchase of the libraries of Voltaire and Diderot. 

he was a warm friend and admirer of these 
French philosophers, and their work interested 
her because she was eager to learn new theories 
of politics and government. Voltaire’s library of 
about seven thousand volumes is now a part of the 
Russian Imperial Library in the Hermitage 
Palace, and in the hall devoted to it is Houdon’s 
statue of Voltaire. 

The story of Catherine’s purchase of Diderot’s 
library is interesting. It is creditable to her tact 
and her generosity. Diderot named fifteen thou- 
sand pounds as the price of his library. Catherine 
II. offered him sixteen thousand, and named as a 
condition of the bargain that her purchase should 
remain with Diderot until his death. Thus Diderot, 
without leaving Paris, became Catherine’s librarian 
in his own library. As her librarian he was given 
a yearly salary of one thousand pounds. 

One year this salary was not paid. Then Cath- 
erine wrote to her librarian that she could not 
have him or her library suffer through the negli- 
gence of a treasurer’s clerk, and that she should 
send him the sum that she had set aside for the 
care and increase of her library for fifty years. 
At the end of that period she would make new 
arrangements. A check for twenty-five thousand 
pounds accompanied this letter. 


AN ENFORCED VACATION. 


The man who adopts the physician’s calling 
relinquishes the freedom of the ordinary citizen. 
No one knows this better than the doctors; and no 
one but a doctor, perhaps, could get up at one 
o’clock on a winter’s night, after perhaps an hour 
of sleep following a most laborious day, and go out 
cheerfully into storm and darkness to attend a sick | 
person, saying, perhaps, “Oh, never mind the 
trouble—this is what I’m for!” 


Now and then an exception is found to this 
cheerful and self-sacrificing spirit on the part of 
doctors. One such case, the outcome of which 
deserves to be recorded, took place at the Italian 
city of Terni not long since. A physician of the 
place, Doctor Piacentini, was at the theatre, when 
some one sent in a call for him to attend a case in 
which there were symptoms of cholera. The physi- 
cian refused to leave the theatre. 

In Italy physicians are under public authority 
more strictly than in this country, and the more 
especially so in cases which may threaten the 
public health, as the development of a case of 
cholera would do. 

Doctor Piacentini was brought before a public 
court on a complaint, and was sentenced to pay a 
fine of three hundred lire—about sixty dollars— 
and to be suspended for three months from the 
privilege of practising his profession. 

During these three months, the doctor will be 
able to go to the theatre as much as he likes, without 
any fear of being disturbed there by troublesome 
patients. 





QUIZZICAL GREAT MEN. 


Daniel Webster was one of the great men who 
like to make remarks of a character intended to 
puzzle simple minds. Stopping one day at a 
country inn to dinner on his way to Marshfield, 
he was asked by the hostess if he usually had a 
good appetite. 


“Madam,” answered Webster, “I sometimes eat 
more than I do at other times; but never less.” 

The inhabitants of the Mee where this pro- 
found Hibernicism was uttered have probably been 
at work ever since trying to comprehend its exact 
purport. 

Rev. Henry Ward Beecher is said to have 
brought about a great overhauling of Bibles and 
concordances by remarking, at several hotel and 
boarding-house tables where he had taken a chance 
and indifferent meal, that “we should eat what is 
set before us with fear and trembling, for con- 
science’ sake;”? and many persons were, no doubt, 
greatly delighted to learn that they had caught a 
great divine in a misquotation of Scripture. 


WHAT HE HEARD. 


“Fine sermon, wasn’t it?” asked one of Farmer 
Peters’s boarders, referring to a scholarly dis- 
course with which the Meadowville meeting-house 
congregation had been favored that morning by a 
city clergyman. 

“Mebbe,” returned Farmer Peters. 

“Why,” persisted the boarder, “that man 
knows more about the Bible, he has made a 
deeper study of Biblical history and geography, 
than almost any other minister in this country.” 





“Has he, now?” inquired Farmer Peters, mildly. 
“Well, then, I reckon the trouble must’ve been 
with me. You see I’d cal’lated I sh’d hear some. | 
thin’ about the way to heaven, an’ I only learned | 
the way from Jerusalem to Jericho.” } 

| 
| 


COULD KEEP IT. 


The best way of keeping a secret of course is | 
not to tell it, but it is not uncommon for this simple 
truth to be forgotten. | 


The prince of Orange was leading an army on a 
secret expedition, when one of his officers urged 
him to confide to him his plans. 

“Can you keep a secret?” asked the prince. 

“Yes, general,” replied the officer, briskly. 

“So can I,” was the prince’s conclusive reply. | 


The best preparation for the teeth is “Brown’s Cam- 
phorated Saponaceous Dentifrice.” Made only by JOHN 
L Brown & Sons, Boston. Sold everywhere. (Adv, 








Notre Dame of Maryland. 


Collegiate Institute for Young Ladies and Preparato: 
School for Little Girls. EMBLA P.O., near Baltimore,M 
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Children’s Favorite Classics. | 


Few books written for young people possess greater | 
merit, or have had a wider 4 teen J than the volumes | 
in this series. This new uniform style is the most at- 
tractive form in which they have ever been issued. 

Fully illustrated. Colored frontispiece. Cloth back 
and corners, fancy paper sides. 8 vols.,16mo. Each $1.00. 
8vo. edition with colored borders, attractively bound in 
white and colors. Each $1.25. 

Alice’s Adventures in Wonderland. 
Through the Looking Glass. 
Jackanapes and Daddy Darwin. 
The Frory ofea Short Life. 
Lob Lie by_the Fire, 
The Little Lame Prince. 
The Adventures of a Brownie. 
The Peep of Day. 
( Descriptive Catalogue sent on application. 


T. Y. CROWELL & CO., New York and Boston. 


Pitcher & Manda 


OFFER 
800 Bulbs for $5.00. 


400 (half the quantity of 
each variety) $3.00. 


20 HYACINTHS, mixed col- 
ors, single and double. 

too TULIPS, mixed _ colors, 
single and double. 

200 CROCUS, mixed colors. 

75 NARCISSUS, mixed, single 
and double. 

too SCILLAS, mixed colors. 

50 CHIONODOXA. 

50 SNOWDROPS. 

too LILY OF THE VALLEY. 

25 GLADIOLUS, mixed colors. 

25 FREESIAS. 

50 IRIS, mixed colors. 

5 EASTER LILIES. 








In our 48-page Catalogue all are fully 
described, with cultural directions and 
illustrations. 


Pitcher & Manda, 


UNITED STATES NURSERIES, 


SHORT HILLS, NEW JERSEY. | 
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75,000 Housekeepers bought the “ Rome" 
the first six months it was manufactured, 


Beware. 


The health of your family is in danger unless 
your Teakettle is lined with pure tin. The 
**Rome’’ is the only one on the market that 
does not have from 25 to 50 per cent. of lead in 
its lining. Lead and its solutions is one of 
the most deadly of poisons, though slow to 
act. Have you asafe Teakettle, a ‘*Rome?”’ 


It costs the same as a dangerous one. 


PURE TIN 
LINING 






Nickel 
Plated. 


* 
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The ‘‘Rome’’ Teakettle. 


The body of this kettle is made from one piece of 
metal. The spout is so seamed into the body that it is 
impossible to melt it off if left on the fire without water. 
The handle is always cold because it cannot touch the 
body. Full particulars with circulars upon application. 


Ask your dealer for the “Rome” Teakettle or send us 
$1.50 for a PureTin-lined Nickel-platedCopperTeakettle. 


ROME MFG. CO., Rome, N. Y. 
AT THE WORLD’S FAIR. 
The 
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sioners for the fol- 
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buildings at the 
World’s Fair. 
Arizona, 
Arkansas, 
California, 
Delaware, 
Florida, Minnesota, Texas, 
aho, Missouri, Utah, 
Tllinois, Montana, Virginia, 
Indiana, Nebraska, Washington, 
owa, New Mexico, West Virginia, 
Kansas North Dakota, Wisconsin, 
Kentucky, Oklahoma, New South Wales 
Louisiana, Rhode Island, Sweden, 
Maine, South Dakota, Guatemala, &c. 


The “CROWN” PIANOS have merit and this 


is their reward. Jillustrated Catalogue FREE. 
GEO. P. BENT (Clerk No. 61), Chicago, Ill. 





PIANOS 


A beautiful Catalogue showing pictures of 
our Pianos and telling about them mailed 
Our patent Soft Stop saves wear, 
making the Piano much more durable, also 


free. 


practically noiseless when desired. 


We take Old Pianos in exchange 
and sell on easy payments, and send 
Pianos on approval to be returned at our 
expense for railway freights if not perfectly 
satisfactory, even though you live 3000 


miles away. Write us. 


IVERS & POND PIANO CO., 
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90 WESTLAND AVE., BosTon, July 9, 1898. 


“I thank you for calling my attention to the Washington, which I consider to be the finest reproduc- 


tion of Stuart’s famous painting ever made. 
having the original. 
country should have a copy of the Washington.” 


It is, for the artist, as well as the patriot, the next thing to 
The result of your patriotic efforts is most gratifying. Every schoolhouse in this 


WALTER GILMAN PAGE, Sec’y Public School Art League. 





Washington 


In The 


Public Schools. 


Every public school in the land over which 
floats the American flag should celebrate 
Washington’s Birthday, Feb. 22d. 

A patriotic feature of the program would 
be the presentation of a fine picture of Wash- 
ington to the school. 

Who starts the movement for your school? 

Talk it over with your schoolmates and 
teacher. If you wish the picture let us know 
and we will send you free 100 Washington 
Certificates. 

With these you can easily raise the money 
for the picture. With each copy we will include 
an original program for Feb. 22d. This 
will include an appropriate address of presen- 
tation, also a book of patriotic selections for 
the school. 


About the Picture. Mr. A. W. Elson, 


of Boston, conceived the patriotic idea of reproducing by photogravure Stuart’s masterly 


painting of Washington. 


to carry out his purpose. 


By the courtesy of the Boston Athenzum and the facilities kindly 
given by the Boston Museum of Fine Arts, where the original now hangs, Mr. Elson has been able 
The engraving is pronounced by Art Experts to be a ‘‘Remarkable 


production of a remarkable painting,’’ and without question the best reproduction of Stuart’s Wash- 


ington yet made. 


mounted upon heavy plate paper, measuring 28x 38 inches. 


It is printed from an engraved intaglio copper plate on India paper and 


The picture could be the gift of 


one of the classes, or it might be the gift of the school, or of some patriotic friend of the school. 


The price of this superb portrait of Washington is $5.00, but if you order through us we shall 
include an original Program for Washington's Birthday, including address of presentation 


and a copy of Patriotic Selections. 
Certificates, which will be sent FREE. 


Publishers of The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 


Pupils can start the movement at once by ordering the 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 
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ADMISSION TO WEST POINT. 
By the Superintendent of the U. S, Military Academy. 


The late General Cullum, in his biographical 
register of graduates of the United States Military 
Academy, has well said that ‘‘Military education 
in schools or in the field has been deemed essential 
to the success of arms in all civilized nations, 
from the days of the early Greeks to this last 
decade of the nineteenth century.” 

The academy at West Point, on the Hudson 
River, was established through the wisdom of the 
“Father of his country,’” who continually urged 
upon his fellow-citizens the importance of military 
education for the protection of the nation. 

From the date of its organization in 1802, up to 
the year 1891, the academy has graduated three 
thousand four hundred and forty-nine cadets, 
among them men whose names and fame 
are a part of the history of our country. 

The maximum number of cadets now 
authorized by law 1s three hundred and 
seventy-one. 

Each congressional district and territory, 
and also the District of Columbia, is entitled 
to have one cadet at the academy. Ten are 
also appointed ‘‘at large.” 

The appointments, except those at large, 
are made by the Secretary of War at the 
request of the representative, or delegate, 
in Congress from the district or territory. 

The person appointed must be an actual 
resident of the district or territory from 
which the appointment is made. 

The appointments at large are specially 
conferred by the President of the Umted 
States. 

Applications for appointments can be 
made at any time, in the form of a request 
by letter to the Secretary of War to have 
the name of the applicant placed upon the 
register, that it may be furnished to the 
proper representative or delegate when a 
vacancy occurs. ‘The application must 
exhibit the full name, date of birth and 
permanent abode of the applicant, with the 
number of the congressional district in 
which his residence is situated. 

Candidates must submit to examinations. 

If they pass them they must sign an engage- 


“ment to serve in the Army of the United 
States for eight years from the date of their| were all carefully revised by members of the | Jefferson 


admission as cadets m the military academy. 
The age for the admission of cadets is between 
seventeen and twenty-two years; they must be 
unmarried, and at least five feet in height. 

Up to and including the year 1891 every can- 
didate was required to report to the superintendent 
of the military academy, between the 13th and 
16th of June, for examimation. 

As the number of young men who reported was 
generally from one to two hundred, the super- 
intendent had to provide for their lodging and 
maintenance during the period of examination, 
and to take such steps as were necessary to 
prevent interference with the discipline and routine 
of duty of the cadets at the institution. 

[t therefore became necessary at once to subject 
these candidates to military discipline, to quarter 
them in barracks, to divide them into squads for 
marching to meals and, in fact, before their 
regular admission, to place them under all the 
discipline and restraints governing the battalion 
of cadets. 

Toa youth just from his home, accustomed to 
all the freedom generally accorded to boys, ready 
at any moment to seek the love, sympathy and 
advice of his parents, this discipline to which he 
was entirely unaccustomed sometimes became 
almost unbearable. It is possible that, not 
realizing that it would become almost second 
nature in a few months, the candidate occasionally 
may have thrown up his appointment in disgust. 

Under this method the young men, immediately 
upon their arrival, were sent to the hospital, 
where they appeared before a board of medical 
officers and were subjected to the most thorough 
and searching physical examination, in order to 
pass which a youth must be physically perfect. 

In June, 1890, out of one hundred and fifty-six 
young men who reported, twenty-four were 
rejected by the medical board and forty-three 
failed in their mental examination. 

As soon as the physical examination of each 
candidate was completed he was notified of the 
result, and those who had failed at once left the 
academy. Those who had passed registered their 
names, and deposited with the treasurer of the 
academy all money in their possession. They 
were then sent to cadet barracks, where they 
were assigned to rooms and squads, and placed 


under the immediate supervision of an officer of | general of the army, and is final. 


the army, who was assisted by cadets of the first 
and third classes. 

The physical examination of the class having 
been completed the mental examination began, 
and lasted generally about three days. 

In order to prevent any charge of favoritism, 
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early on the morning of the first day of the 
| mental examination the adjutant of the military 
academy formed the candidates in a hollow 
square in the area of barracks, and gave to each | 
one a number. ‘This number was known only to 
the adjutant and to the candidate, and was used | 
by the latter, instead of his name, upon all written 
examination papers. 
| The young gentlemen were then sent in a body 
|to Grant Hall, where certain printed questions | 
were handed them. They were provided with 
pen, ink, pencil and paper, received certain 
general instructions, were warned not to commu- 
nicate with each other, and immediately placed at 
work. : 

The time allowed for the examination in each 
subject was: Arithmetic, three and one-half 
hours ; grammar, two and one-half hours ; history, 
three hours; geography, two and one-half hours. 

Candidates were also required to write, from 
dictation, about two and a half pages of foolscap, 
to determine their qualifications in writing and 
orthography. 

All this was done in the presence of officers 
acting as monitors, the questions having been 
| prepared in advance by the academic board. 
'The number of each candidate, not his name, 
| appeared on each paper. 

As each examination was finished, the papers 








Our future 


academic board and marked according to the 

ability shown, the maximum being one hundred. | 
As soon as all the examinations were completed, | 
the academic board, at a full meeting, decided 

which papers indicated the candidates to be | 
qualified and which disqualified, in each subject. 

Then, and then only, the board caused the 
| candidates to be brought before it in regular | 
‘order for examination in reading, and for the | 
first time learned the names of the successful and | 
unsuccessful candidates. On such occasions | 
members of the board sometimes found that the 
sons of dear friends had been rejected. | 

The examimation in reading having been | 
| completed, the oath of allegiance was at once 

administered to the successful candidates. ‘They 
| became cadets, and immediately entered upon | 
their military duties. Those pronounced not qual- | 
ified withdrew their deposits from the treasurer 
, and returned to their homes. 

Under the method stated in the foregoing, it 
not unfrequently happened that the sons of poor 
| parents, unaware of any physical defect, and 
| presuming themselves qualified to pass the mental 
| examination, came to West Point at an expense 
which the parents could ill afford, only to be 
| Subjected to the mortification of rejection. In| 
| some cases such unfortunate youths were without 

means to return home. 
| To avoid this expense, to relieve the candidates 
| from the restraints of military discipline and 
| resulting homesickness during the examination, 
the present superintendent recommended that the 
| physical and mental examination, hereafter, 
| should be completed before the candidates reported | 
at the military academy. 
| This was approved by the Secretary of War, 
| and the plan at present is as follows: 
| The appointments of candidates are made | 
| exactly as heretofore. The questions for exami- | 
| nation are prepared in advance by the academic | 
| board of the military academy, but instead of the 
| young gentlemen coming all the way to West 
| Point at considerable expense, the physical and | 
| mental examinations take place before boards of | 
| army officers convened at various places through- 
| out the United States 
| The physical examination is made under 
| detailed instructions prepared by the surgeon- 


| Those who are declared physically qualified are 
then required to prepare examination papers in 
exactly the same manner as under the old system. 
| The members of the boards of officers act only as 
monitors, except in reading. Each candidate 
| has a number which he enters, with date and 


| their uniforms prepared at West Point in advance, 


place where examination occurs, at the top of | poetry, sufficient in number to test both penman- 
each paper. His name must not appear on the | ship and orthography. 
paper. In arithmetic, he must not only know the 

As soon as the examinations are completed, | principles and rules, but must possess such a 
lists of names with corresponding numbers are | thorough understanding of all the fundamental 
sent from the various boards direct to the War | operations as will enable him to combine the 
Department in Washington, while the papers, | various principles in the solution of any complex 
with numbers only, are sent under seal to the | problem which can be solved by the methods ot 
superintendent of the United States Military | arithmetic. 

Academy at West Point. In other words, he must possess such a com- 

These papers are examined, and the academic | plete knowledge of arithmetic as will enable hin 
board makes up a list of numbers, with its|to take up at once the higher branches of 
action in each case, which is forwarded to the | mathematics without further study of arithmetic 
War Department. It is there compared with the In English grammar he must be able to define 
lists of names forwarded from the various boards | the parts of speech, give their classes €na proper- 
of officers, and the superintendent of the military | ties, to give inflections, including declension, 
academy is informed of the names of the successful | conjugation and comparison ; to give the ordinary 
candidates. | rules of syntax; to parse correctly; to correct 

Notices are immediately sent to every candidate, | sentences, and generally to exhibit a thorough 
informing him whether or not he has been | knowledge of the whole subject. 
pronounced qualified. In geography he must be thoroughly versed, 

On March 1, 1892, one hundred and eighty- | particularly in that of our own country, while in 
four candidates appeared for mental and physical | history he should make himself perfectly familar 
examination before boards of army officers | with that of our own country, as it is contained 
convened at Fort Warren, Massachusetts; West | in the ordinary school histories. 

Poimt, New York; Fort McHenry, Maryland; | After a candidate has satisfied himself that he 
Columbus Barracks, Ohio; Fort McPherson, | can pass the preliminary examination, he should 
Georgia; Jackson Barracks, Louisiana; Fort | constantly review the various subjects until he is 
Sain Houston, Texas; Fort Sheridan, Illinois; | called before a board, and in addition thereto 
should devote every spare moment before 
he reports in June to the study of algebra, 
geometry, trigonometry and the French 
language. ; 

A knowledge of French and Spanish 1s of 
great assistance to a cadet, permitting him 
to devote much of the time to other studies 
which otherwise must be spent in learning 
the rudiments of those languages. 

Finally, I advise every youth who pre- 
sents himself for admission to the military 
academy to come fully determined to obey 
the regulations, to live up to that high 
standard of honor for which the cadets are 
so justly noted, and to strive to show his 
appreciation of the great privilege accorded 
him by a generous government. 

Joun M. WILson, 
Colonel of Engineers, U.S A. 
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For the Companion. 


THEIR VOYAGE IN A DORY. 


In skiff or canoe my nephew William is 
a fearless navigator of the river and lake 
near our native place in the interior of New 
York State. Visitors, by the way, some- 
times call these waters ‘‘creek’’ and ‘‘pond,” 
though 1 have seen whitecaps on the lake. 
At such times I have found my nephew 
gazing from the shore with a look of desire 
to be battling with the tempest. Perhaps he 
Barracks, Missouri; Fort Leaven  refraied because I, his guardian, once assured 
worth, Kansas; Fort Omaha, Nebraska; San him that there is no fun in canoeing im a high 
Diego Barracks, California; Fort D. A. Russell, | wind. 

Wyoming, and Fort Keogh, Montana. His sister Emma and his cousin, my daughter 

Of this number, thirty-nine were pronounced Maud, went to Beverly, Massachusetts, near the 
physically disqualified, and of the one hundred end of last June on an invitation to spend the 
and forty-five who were mentally examined, summer with an aged relative who lives in 
forty-six failed to come up to the required Thimbleberry Lane. Ten days later William 
standard. followed the girls. 

It will be observed that only ninety-nine out of Lunch was ready on his arrival, and throughout 
the one hundred and eighty-four who reported that meal they told him how lovely the sea was 
succeeded in passing the examinations. that day,—how suitable for a canoe,—how they 

As there was still a number of vacancies at the | had had nobody to take them out paddling, and 
academy, another examination, on the old plan, | how glad they were that he had come on a day so 
was held at West Pomt on June 14th. | propitious for an outing on the water. 

Another advantage of the March examination; “But I haven’t any canoe,’”’ said William. 
is, that those who have been successful may have | **Mine won't get here till day after to-morrow.” 
“Oh, but there’s a lovely dory,’’ said Maud. 
and may appear in them immediately after their! who is fair, slight and very influential with 
arrival. William, who is dark and, though bilious, prom- 

It is possible that the great success attending ises to become fat long before middle age. 
the March examination may justify the War ‘*‘What’s a dory ?’’ asked William. 
Department in abolishing entirely the preliminary! “It’s a lovely hght green boat. Not that all 
examination at West Point, and that the second | dories are light green, but Mr. Clout’s is; he’s 
examination, rendered necessary by the March rthe fisherman that lives at the upper end of the 
failures, may take place before boards of officers | lane,’’ said Maud. 
at various places on May Ist. If this can be| ‘All right. If you can get it I'll take you,” 
done, all candidates can report at West Poimt on | said my nephew, chivalrously. 

June 15th, ready for immediate military instruc-; Thimbleberry Lane is about a mile and a 
tion, and the corps maintained nearer a maximum quarter nearer the open sea than is the Beverly 
than it ever has been in the past. | Railway, Station, which is situated near a long 

Candidates should understand thoroughly that | creek, or lagoon. 
there is nothing superficial eit!er in the physical | The three went to the fisherman's house, and 
or mental examination; that to pass the former | Mrs. Clout said: 
the youth must he without blemish, his eyesight | . “The dory? Take it if you want it. I guess 


Generals. 


| and hearing perfect, and his lungs absolutely free | Mr. Clout don't. If he does, why, take it anyhow. 


from any appearance of pulmonic disease. The | You can pay him what’s right. I guess likely 
slightest malformation or lameness will disqualify | you'll find the boys in it down to the foot of the 
him, while he must be free from hernia, varicose | lane." 
veins, stiffness of fingers, etc., and must be So down they went, and William stvod on the 
without impediment in speech. sea-shore for the first time, looking toward 
Above all, he should never attempt the military | Marblehead and the offing farther south. From 
profession if he has the slightest tendency toward | that quarter a pleasant breeze came. The water 
epilepsy. was dancing finely; so were several dories not 
Whilst the mental examination only includes | far from shore, and one with two small boys in it 
the subjects in which any boy with an ordinary | close by the beach. 
common school education should be familiar, it “Is that a dory ?’ 
covers thoroughly the subjects of reading, writing, “Yes, that nice green 
orthography, arithmetic, geography, grammar | clapping her hands. 
and history of the United States. Superficial “TI wish we had a canoe,” said William; which 


said William. 
boat,” said Maud, 


| knowledge will not avail; the youth must be | caused the girls to shiver with secret admiration 


thoroughly acquainted with each subject. of his bravery, for the water was rougher than 
In reading, he must be able to read under- | any they had ever seen in the lake at home. 

standingly, with proper accent and emphasis. “But there isn’t any canoe. Let's not go,” 
In writing and orthography he must be able, | said Emma. 


from dictation, to write sentences from standard “Oh, do take us! It’s so lovely out there,’ 





pieces of English literature, both prose and | cried Maud. 
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“It's too rough,’’ said Emma, who is dark, 
contemplative and timid. William thought well 
of his sister's judgment at that moment. 

‘‘William isn’t used to such rough water,” she 
added, with what he thought a sad lack of good 
taste. 

“Oh, well, if William is afraid,’’ said Maud. 
“But it would be ever so much rougher in a 
canoe—just look at the size of those dories.”’ 

“That's just it,”’ said William. | 
If I had a canoe you’d soon see. But who wants 
to row a heavy old scow like that?” 

““Why, those two little boys are rowing it quite | 
well,”’ said Maud. ‘We might hire them to row | 
us.” 

William looked at her with mingled indignation 
and resignation. 

‘Where shall we go?’ he asked, firmly, | 
stepping toward the dory. 

“Oh, he’s going to take us,” cried Maud, | 
clapping her hands as usual when delighted. | 
‘‘Why, let us go up to Beverly where the wharves | 
are, and find a boat-house where you can keep | 
your canoe.” 

‘Well, that’s a good idea,’’ said William, for 
he saw plainly that it would never do to keep his 
canoe floating, anchored and uncovered, like the | 
dories at the foot of Thimbleberry Lane. More- | 
over, he perceived that the water there might 
often be too lively for going out ina canoe. On 
his railway journey from Boston he had marked 
the calm lagoon above Beverly as quite suitable | 
for his navigation. 

William called to the small boys: ‘Is that Mr. | 
Clout’s dory? If it is, your mother said I could 
take it.” ’ | 

The boys rowed the boat ashore with strokes | 
seemingly indignant, and left it stuck on the | 
sand, yet lifting with the little rollers of an 
incoming tide. William gallantly carried the 
girls across a space of inch-deep water, put them | 
in the dory and then got in himself. It had a 
distinct odor of the fisherman's trade. 

Compared with his customary canoe it seemed 
a very large boat, but not so when his eyes roved | 
over the sea. But it seemed too large again when | 
he tried to push it off the sand with an oar. He | 
had to call the two small boys to his aid, and give 
them each a nickel, before he succeeded in getting | 
afloat. Then he took his seat at the oars and | 
pulled away from land. He often turned his | 
head and gazed on the waves with surprise. 

Mand, facing him on the middle seat, looked | 
delighted as the dory heaved up and down in a | 
manner unprecedented in William's experience of 
boats. Emma, in the stern, laid a hand on each 
side, looked desperately at her brother over 


“Afraid! pooh! | 





Maud’s shoulder, and said nevera word. William | 
pulled with as little appearance of perturbation as | 


could be in a vouth who was inwardly glad to 
observe that they could, so far, wade ashore if 
need be. 

This consolation soon departed, for the dory 
reached blue water. ‘Then the billows heaved the 
boat sidewise, for William was rowing almost 
directly across the wind. Down she went ever so 
far, as William thought; up she went quite 
alarmingly, to his mind, and always there was 
such an enormous ‘“send’’ to the waves 
William, wholly ignorant of a tidal current, had 
never observed before. 

“This would be great fun in a canoe alone,” 
said he, solemnly. 

“Oh, it's great fun as 
**Isn’t the motion lovely ?”’ 

Emma held to the sides and said nothing. 

William, looking over his shoulder to 


it is,’ said Maud. 


see 


whether the sea ahead was too awful, perceived 
many dories jumping gaily in the whitecaps far | 
As he was not in whitecaps at all, he felt | 


out. 
that he must go on or possibly excite in Mand | 
new suspicions of his courage. | 

“Why don’t you turn for Beverly? You're | 
pointing across to Marblehead,"’ she said. 

“Yes; but we're moving toward Beverly—it 
must be the wind. How she does drift,’’ said 
William, watching trees and houses. 

“It’s the tide,’ said Maud. ‘We've got both | 
wind and tide with us, I believe.”’ 

“Oh, the tide. Why, of course there must be a | 
tide on the ocean. I never thought of that,’’ said | 
William. 

“Well, I don’t believe it will take us to Beverly 
fast enough unless you head that way.” 

**T wanted to get out far enough to clear that | 
point,” said William. Nevertheless he turned | 
the dory’s stern to the wind. Going now with | 
the sea, she plunged down head-first, and up and | 
down, and very dizzily to the senses of Emma | 
and William. | 

**A c-canoe would scare-r-ce-ly I-live in this,”’ | 
said William. ‘She'd be p-p-pooped.”” He was | 
shivering, not with senseless fright exactly. for | 
he intelligently used the nautical term in order to | 
impress the girls. | 

“It’s dangerous, I’m sure it is,’ said Emma, | 
faintly. “I’mafraid. Aren’t you, Willie?” } 

“Afraid? Pooh! But there’s swch a send to! 
the waves!”’ 

“Isn't it lovely!’’ cried Mand, clapping her 
hands again. 

‘*Well, I'd like it myself, only there’s you two 
girls in case of anything happening—and I don’t 
quite understand this kind of boat. Well, I’m} 
not afraid—pooh, afraid'—but I've got to be 
anxious—I feel my responsibility, that’s all,” 
said William. 

“Oh, we're all right. There’s not a bit of 
danger,”’ said Mand, merrily. 


| 





as | 


“If we’re not pooped,”’ said William, impressive 
again. 
But Emma was being impressed by something 
else. She had turned more and more pallid as 
| the boat, always a little further out, pitched more 


and more crazily. Now, almost green, she 
suddenly burst out crying. 
“Oh—ough—ach—I’m so sick! Oh, I think 


I’m going to die!” 
Maud turned around sympathetically to her 


cousin, while William, much agitated, said, ‘Oh, | 
Scarcely | 


take care—don’t upset us—take care!" 
had Maud faced Emma when she heard new 
grief from William. 

*“Oh—ach—oh, what's the matter! I’ve been 
feeling sick almost ever since we started. Oh, 
ach—it must be seasickness. I’m so bilious! 
Oo—oo—it must be the send of the waves!"’ 


Maud made up her mind instantly to abandon | 
She stood up in the dory, | 


the voyage to Beverly. 
waved her handkerchief and called to the two 
small boys, who had now been joined by more of 
their kind. 

“Boys! Boys! 
We're coming ashore there. 
I'll give you a quarter!” 

Her voice, carried by the breeze, flew ashore, 
and the whole collection of boys ran for the point, 
a quarter of a mile nearer Beverly. Maud took 
the oars and contrived to keep the dory’s head 
right. With the favoring wind and tide she soon 
made land. 

William, very pale and majestic, rose and helped 
Emma out. Then he paid the two Clout boys 


Run. to that point over there. 
Come quick, and 


one quarter for coming to the point and another | 


for consenting to take their father’s dory back to 
the foot of Thimbleberry Lane. Later in the day 
he paid Mr. Clout fifty cents for boat hire. 

With feet on firm earth, William’s heart quickly 
grew stronger, and he remarked: 

“If Emma hadn't been so scared we’d soon 
have reached Beverly.” 

‘“‘There was such an awful smell of fish in the 
boat,” said Emma, humbly. 

“We'll go out again when my canoe comes,” 
said William. ‘I knew we ought to have waited 
for it.’* 

‘Don't you think it might have been pooped ?”’ 
asked Maud, demurely; and then she was long 
silent, for she was really very sorry for William. 

Epwfrp W. McTavisu. 


For the Companion. 


HOW PINS ARE MADE. 


Pins were made by hand of metal 
in the sixteenth century. Before that 
time small skewers of ivory or wood 
were used, just as the negroes in 
the country districts of the South 
use the long thorns of the haw-tree 
to-day. 

The first metal pins were probably 
made of gold, because in England 
they were considered such an extravagant luxury 


it } f\ 
A 


| that the makers were not allowed to sell them | 


publicly except on two days of the year. 

Then it became the custom, at the beginning of 
each year, for husbands to give their wives 
money to buy a few pins. ‘To this day, for this 
reason, money allowed to a woman for her 
private spending is called ‘‘pin-money.”’ 

Many packages of pins may be bought now for 


the amount asked for a single pin m those days; | 
yet each one of these little articles—so cheap that | 


the least coin in any civilized country is large 
enough to buy many of them—requires very 
expensive machinery and the attention of several 


men and women to make it. 
The process of making the wire from which the 
pins are manufactured is of itself slow and 


complex, but it is not considered in pin-making, 
because the wire is made by one manufacturer 
and sold by him to another, who makes the pins. 
This wire comes in coils of great length, and is 
just the size of the body of the pin. 

It is first drawn between six or eight little 
rollers, to press all the bends and kinks out of it. 
The machine which does this also winds the wire 
carefully on a large reel; and this reel is placed 
on a spindle attached to the machine which makes 
the pins. 





When a reel is put on the spindle a workman 
inserts the free end of the wire between two steel 
rollers, which draw it in and feed it properly to 
the cutters. After this it continues to feed itself. 
As the wire leaves the rollers it passes between 
two matched dies until it touches a gauge. Just 


as it does this the dies come together and clamp | 


| it firmly in a groove in their face. At the same 
| time the machine cuts it off the proper length. 

The gauge then moves away, and a little punch 

forms the head by striking the end which rested 
against the gauge. 

When this is finished the dies separate and 
| deliver the pin imto one of a great many grooves 
in the face of a wheel about a foot in diameter, 
and just as wide across its face as the pin is long. 

As soon as the first pin leaves the dies, the feed 
rollers send the wire between them again, and the 
whole operation is repeated. 

When the pin is taken by the wheel it has no 
| point; but as the wheel turns it rubs the pins 

against an outside band, which causes each one 
to roll in its groove, and at the same time carries 
them past a set of rapidly moving files, which rub 
| against the blunt ends and sharpen them roughly. 

They next pass against the faces of two grinding 
wheels, which smooth the points, and then to a 
rapidly moving leather band having fine emery 
glued on its face. This gives them the final 
polish; and as they leave the band they are 
dropped into a box underneath the machine. 





This machine works so rapidly that it makes 
seven thousand five hundred pins an hour. 

After this the pins are plated with tin to give 
them a bright, silvery appearance. 

They are prepared for plating by being first 
immersed in weak sulphuric acid, to remove a!l 
grease, and then dried by being placed—a bushel 
or so at atime, with about the same quantity of 
sawdust—in a machine called a tumbling barrel. 

This is simply a cask suspended on a shaft, 
which passes through it lengthwise. The shaft is 
made to turn by means of a belt, and in doing 
this it revolves the barrel. Two or three hours 
rolling in this sawdust cleans the pins and wears 
away any little roughness which the machine 
may have caused. 

Pins and sawdust are taken together from the 
barrel and allowed to fall in a steady stream 
through a blast of air. The sawdust being the 
lightest, it is blown over into a large, room-like 
box, while the pins, being heavier, fall into a bin 
| below. 
| After this they are spread out in trays having 
| sheets of zine in their bottoms, which have been 
| previously connected with one of the wires of an 
| electric battery. The trays are then. placed ina 
tank containing a solution of tin in muriatic acid, 

and the other wire of the battery is inserted in the 
| solution. Electrical action immediately begins, 
and deposits metallic tin on the entire surface of 





| each pin. 

| They are then washed in a tank of water and 
put into other tumbling barrels with hot sawdust. 
| When they have been dried and cleaned of the 
sawdust, as in the former instance, they are put 
into a large, slowly-revolving copper-lined tub, 
which is tilted at an angle of about forty-five 
degrees. 





| As this revolves the pins keep sliding down the 
| smooth copper to the lower side. This constant 
rubbing against the tub and against each other 
polishes them. 

It was the practice formerly to allow pins of all 
lengths to become mixed in the different opera- 
tions, and after polishing to separate them by a 
very ingenious machine; but it has been found 
more economical to keep each size to itself. 

From the polishing tub the pins are carried to 
| the ‘‘sticker,”’ 
| an inclined plane in which are a number of slits. 

The pins catch in these slits and, hanging by their 
heads, slide down the incline to the apparatus 
| which inserts them in the paper. 

As the number of pins in a row on the paper 
}and the number of slits are the same, an entire 
|row is stuck at once by an ingenious device 
| which takes one pin from each slit and inserts 
| them all at once in the two ridges which have 
| been crimped in the paper by a wheel that holds 
it in place to receive the pins. 

At the same time this wheel crimps the paper it 
spaces the rows, so that when filled with pins the 
paper will fold up properly. 

This whole machine is so delicate in its action 
that a single bent or otherwise imperfect pin will 
cause the machine to stop feeding until the 
attendant removes it; yet its operation is so rapid 
that one machine will stick ninety thousand pins 
an hour. 

As the long strip of paper on which the pins are 
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stuck comes from the machine, it is cut into 
proper lengths by girls, who then fold and pack 
the papers in bundles ready for shipment. 
Harry P.att. 
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For the Companion. 


BEES ON THE DEFENSIVE. 


Carefully remove the cover of a beehive and 
you will see, between the top bars, rows of heads 
sticking up as close as they can be. A jar of the 
hive, or even a quick motion, will be the signal 
for a number of the tiny Amazons to dart at you, 
for they are brave even to rashness. If popular 
belief be correct, they literally sacrifice their lives 
for their homes, for the sting is generally left in 
the wound, and it is believed that the loss of the 
sting is the death of the bee. 

They are courageous in defending their 
home against other bees as against men, bears or 
other animals. But the treatment a strange bee 
receives on entering a hive depends on circum- 
stances. If it has, by mistake, entered the wrong 
hive when returning laden from the field, it will 
generally be kindly received. But if it be on 
plunder intent, the guards make a rush for it. 
Should the stranger be a practised robber it 
generally evades the guards, seeming very much 
swifter than they. 
the guards manage to grab the 
robber by the leg, and then a struggle ensues. 
The robber jerks, twists and turns in all directions 
in the most lively manner, but usually gets off 
scot-free, and soon returns to the attack. 

If a strange caught, it is ordinarily 
punished by being bitten and pulled by a number 
of bees, and obliged to give up all the honey in 
its honey-sac. The defence ceases to be so mild 
and sluggish if a colony is excited by too many 
attempts at robbing, too many strange bees 
attempting to enter, or for any other reason. 
Then the defenders are on the alert, martial law is 
declared, every intruder is promptly seized and 
stung to death. 

Sometimes in a season of scarcity a number of 
bees are excited to pillage. They make an 
onslaught on a single colony, and if this is strong 
enough to make a fair resistance, hundreds and 
even thousands of the dead and mortally wounded 
are found scattered over the ground in front of 
the hive. 

Still more interesting are the actions of bees in 
where the intruder a queen. Under 
some circumstances, when bees are queenless and 
fully aware of their forlorn condition, the intro- 
duction of a strange queen is the signal for the 
most lively demonstrations of joy. 
delight runs through the hive. The bees in the 
immediate vicinity of the queen turn their heads 
toward her. Some offer her honey at the end of 
their proboscides. One, more demonstrative than 
the rest, perhaps, climbs upon her and 
appears to be stroking her in a caressing manner. 

But in general a queen cannot get into a strange 
realm so easily as a private worker. In times ef 
peace, when bees are busily engaged in storing 


as 


Sometimes 


bee is 


Cases 18 


A buzz of 


back 


honey, a worker bee taken from one hive and put 
in another may not be disturbed. At most it will 
be only driven ont, for bees seem to consider 
motives, and a bee that does not come intending 
to rob is not considered a great But 
put a strange queen in a hive already possessing 
a queen, and the case is altogether different. 

The strange queen is neither’ allowed her 
freedom, nor is she promptly executed. One 
bee seizes her with a firm grasp, holding her by 
its mandibles, or jaws. Then another does the 
same thing, another and another, until there is no 
room for an additional hold of her. 


criminal. 


bee to get 


| Then a bee grasps one of the bees holding the 


| 


where they fall from a hopper on 


queen, and others do the same thing, until a ball 
of bees is formed an inch or more in diameter. 
The queen is ‘‘balled,’’ as beekeepers say. 

The bees in this ball cling so closely together 
that you may roll the ball over and over without 
separating them, and if you attempt to pull them 
®part you will find it a difficult matter. Exactly 
what is done with the queen while in this ball, I 
don’t know. Sometimes they simply hold hera 
prisoner, hour after hour, until death releases 
her; or rather till they are tired of holding her, for 
they still cling to her for some time after she is 
dead. Possibly she is starved to death. 

At other times her wings are torn or gnawed, 
and she is then released. 
had been 
She looked like a big ant, but was as useful as 
ever as a queen. 

Balling 
deadly hostility. 


I saw one queen whose 


wings gnawed off close to her body. 


does not in all 
Bees that have 


a queen cases 


no queen 


mean 
of 


| their own often ball a strange queen when she 


is given them, but release her before she is 
permanently injured by it. Indeed, they will 
sometimes ball their own queen, apparently as a 
means of protection when danger threatens. 

If a queen is balled and the beekeeper wishes to 
release her, he does not attempt to do it by force. 
He may take the ball and drop it into cold water 
That seems to cool the wrath of the bees, and one 


by one they let go to look out for their own 
safety. Another, and perhaps better, way is to 


blow smoke upon them. 

Sometimes the bees make a sort of hissing noise 
while balling a queen. I think that always means 
mischief, and I doubt if a queen ever gets out 
of a hissing bal! alive, unless released by the 


beekeeper. C. C. Miner. 
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THE UNITED STATES. 


Which is the in area? which the 
smallest ? 


What states come second in each respect? 


largest state 


He had not dreamed of it in the deserts, nor read | only attraction to draw in customers was the 


| its triumph in the skies. It was an adopted child | 


of his old age. 
The plan was submitted to him, and he accepted 


| gambling heavily with the reputation which he 


had made at Suez. But while he risked his fame 
with a spendthrift’s recklessness, his belief in his 
destiny as a wonder-worker, who could not fail 
in any undertaking, survived until the final crash 
in Panama came. His fatalism was wrecked 
| with his fortune. 


Which state has the largest population? which the | 


smallest ? ; 
Which has most people per square mile? which 
fewest ? 


What three states do most manufacturing ? which | 


least ? 
Which are the most important mining states ? 
Which are chiefly engaged in farming and 
raising ? 
Which have valuable fisheries ? 








For the Companion. 


THE SONG IN THE STORM. 


It rains, but on a dripping bough 
A little bird sings clear and sweet,— 
I think he knows not why nor how, 
Except that with his slender feet 
He feels dear Nature’s pulses beat. 
The wind =p rising stirs the tree, 
And fast with silver tears it weeps; 
The little bird more cheerily 
Pipes with his tender throat, and keeps 
His faith in sunshine, tho’ it sleeps! 


There swings his pretty nest, below; 
His mate sits listening to his song. 

’Tis love that makes her bosom glow, 
’Tis love that whispers, all day long, - 
“Sleep, sleep, my nestlings, and grow strong!” 


Ah, dreary sky, and dripping tree, 
And wind that sobbest in the wood, 
Know well, if anywhere love be, 
She hath the sunshine in her hood; 
For everything to love is good! 
JAMES BUCKHAM. 


+ 
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For the Companion. 


AFTER THE SHOWER. 


The shower is past, ere it hath well begun. 

The enormous clouds are rolling up like steam 

Into the illimitable blue. They gleam 

In summits of banked snow against the sun. 

The old dry beds begin to laugh and run, 

As if ’twere spring. The trees in the wind’s stir 

Shower down great drops, and every gossamer 

Glitters, a net of diamonds fres span. 

The happy flowers put on a spritelier grace, 

Star-flower and smilacina creamy-hued, 

With little spires of nhoney-scent and light, 

And that small violet dainty and white, 

That holds by magic in its twisted face 

The heart of all the perfumes of the wood. 
ARCHIBALD LAMPMAN. 


ee | 
For the Companion. 


AN IDEALIST’S FATALISM. 


Ferdinand de Lesseps, whose success in projec- 
ting and building the Suez Canal has brought 
him world-wide fame, had a superstition of his 
own—it could hardly be called a religion—which 
was strongly colored by Eastern mysticism. He 
had profound faith in his destiny to accomplish 
what the world accounted impossibilities. Unlike 
the convictions of Gordon of Khartoum, it was a 
belief in an unchangeable destiny, independent of 
a controlling cause. 

The Suez Canal project was revealed to him 
fortuitously. His ship was quarantined off 
Alexandria, and he sent ashore by the doctor's 
boat an urgent appeal to the French consulate 
for books and papers to enable him to while away 
the time. 

A package was hastily made up in the office 
and taken out to the ship. One pamphlet arrested 
his attention. It was a report by Lepére, an 
engineer, upon the necessity of providing rapid 
transportation across the Isthmus of Suez. 

The project fascinated his imagination and took 
possession of his mind. It recurred to him con- 
stantly during twenty years of arduous diplomatic 
service. When he was virtually dismissed from 
that service, he consoled himself with the reflec- 
tion that destiny had intervened in order to enable 
him to cut the isthmus. 

His mysticism was strengthened by what he 
believed were auguries of the skies, which inspired 
and gave him determination. * 

When his intimate friend, Said Pasha, became 
Viceroy of Egypt, Monsieur de Lesseps set out 
for Alexandria to unfold his scheme to his future 
patron. They met on the shores of Lake Mareotis 
on a dull November day. A few hours before 
the conference Monsieur de Lesseps saw a mag- 
nificent rainbow dipping east and west. He 
interpreted it as a sign that his enterprise of 
uniting Orient and Occident was favored by 
the stars in their courses. On that day the viceroy 
committed himself unreservedly to the scheme. 

He also thought that other signs were given 
him. On the night before the exploration of the 
desert was begun, a meteor flashed across the 
sky. A year afterward, when the preliminary 
survey was completed, the rainbow of promise 
was repeated with unabated brilliancy. 

Other men would not have taken note of these 
coincidences. Monsieur de Lesseps had lived in 
the deserts and was almost as much an Oriental as 
a Frenchman. He could not resist the conclusion 
that his destiny was marked out for him, and 
that failure was impossible. 

For fifteen years, with the world arrayed 
against him, he persevered with his project with 
an Eastern mystic’s faith in an unchangeable 
destiny. 

Fatalism such as this was roughly shaken by 
the subsequent collapse of the Panama enterprise. 
That scheme was not the child of his imagination. 


stock: | 
| 
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| THE WORLD OF THE EVENING STAR. 

The return of Venus to the evening sky is likely 
| to renew popular interest in a very curious ques- 
‘tion. It will be remembered that about two years 
ago the famous Italian astronomer Schiaparelli 
announced that he had discovered that Venus, 
| which is a world very slightly smaller than ours, 
| makes only one turn on its axis in going once 
| around the sun. It would follow from this that on 
Venus there is no succession of days and nights as 
upon the earth, but that perpetual day reigns on 
one side of the planet and perpetual night on the 
other. In other words, if Schiaparelli is right, 
Venus always presents the same face to the sun, 
just as the moon forever turns the same hemisphere 
toward the earth. 


The inhabitants of the sunward side of Venus, 
then,—if there are any,—never see the sun set, 
while the inhabitants of the other side never see 
the sun at all, unless they visit the opposite hem- 
isphere of their globe. 

Of course no one knows whether there are 
inhabitants upon Venus or not, but we do know 
that Venus has an atmosphere, and that in its 
atmosphere watery vapor exists and clouds float, 
and that upon the surface of the planet the force 
of gravitation is not very different from that which 
it manifests on the surface of the earth. Accord- 
ingly there are some reasons to be urged in behalf 
of : ° opinion that Venus may be an inhabited 
world. 

But if one-half of Venus is buried in endless 
night while the other half lies glaring beneath a 
never-setting sun, it is evident that the inhabitants 
of that planet must have experiences that would 
be most strange and trying to us. So the question 
whether Venus really does rotate on its axis only 
once in two hundred and twenty-five days, the 
period of its revolution around the sun, derives an 
added interest from the consideration that the 
planet possibly has inhabitants. 

The older observations indicated that Venus 
rotated in between twenty-three and twenty-four 
hours, giving it days and nights about equal to 
those of the earth. In order to settle the question 
it has recently been proposed to apply the spec- 
troscope. It is known that in the spectrum of a 
celestial body which is rapidly yoo ee! the 
earth the spectroscopic lines are shifted toward 
the blue, while in the spectrum of a fast retreating 
body the lines are shifted toward the red. 

This principle has been used in measuring the 
rate of the sun’s rotation. The lines are shifted 
toward the blue on the eastern, and toward the 
red on the western edge of the sun; and by 
measuring the amount of shifting the rate of 
rotation is found. It is easy to see that the same 
method may be applied to find out how fast Venus 
revolves on its axis. 

Been one who watches the glorious evening 
star 
sky during the coming months will certainly be 
eager to hear the latest news from the astronomers 
who are trying to find out whether Venus has suc- 
cessive days and nights like the earth, or has only 
a day side and a night side. 


* 
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PROMPTLY DONE. 


The “Historical Records of the 43d Light Infan- 
try,” that famous regiment which played a most 
important part in English warfare during the last 
quarter of the eighteenth century and the early 
part of the nineteenth, contains a stirring incident 
of prompt action which averted a tragedy. Worn 
out with a hard march, the brigade under Captain 
Lloyd approached the convent at Benevente, 
where the cavalry and reserve still remained, 
hoping for shelter. ‘ 


They were disappointed. The convent was 
occupied by several thousand infantry, and the 
lower galleries were so densely packed with the 
horses of cavalry and artillery that it was hardly 
possible for a man to make his way among them. 

Two of the officers stood looking in at the 
dubious prospect through the single door that 

ave ingress and egress. A sudden cry of alarm 

urst from the lips of one. 

‘Look there!” he cried, pointing over the backs 
of the horses. M 

At that moment one of the inside wooden shut- 
ters burst into flame. Horrified, the officers looked 
at the burning shutter and realized the hopeless. 
ness of the situation. It would be impossible to 
get the six thousand men and horses out, and the 
must stand by and see their comrades peris 
miserably. There was no water near, and if there 
were, how get at the fire through those densely 
crowded horses? 

he flames crept upward toward the rafters. 

“Good heavens! Something must be done!” 
cried Captain Lloyd. And then, with a motion to 
those outside to be quiet, the brave captain leaped 
on the back of the nearest horse, and stepping from 
back to back of the animals, ran to the Masing 
shutter, tore it from its hinges, and pitched it from 
the window. Then he made his way back to the 
door in the same way as before. 

So quickly was the act performed that even the 
horses were scarcely disturbed. The buildin 
was saved and there was no panic, which woul 
have peen as disastrous as the flames. The cap- 
tain’s eyebrows and moustache were scorched, but 
that was all. “And they’ll grow again,” he said 
with a laugh. 


* 
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RUSKIN’S “EXPERIMENTS.” 


Ruskin’s father left him half a dozen houses in 
Marylebone, one of the wealthy districts of 
London, but one which contains also many poor 








people. 
rents he ought to be a good landlord. Rents in 
that location paid the landlords twelve per cent. 
on their capital. He was contented with five. In 
return he cared for his tenants, and gave them 
habitable dwellings, recreation and long leases. 


One of his “experiments” was a tea-store. He 
had written so much about the possibility of 
carrying on honest retail trade that he felt bound 
to prove that it was practicable. Adulterated tea 
of the most pernicious quality was sold to the 
London poor. 
in Marylebone in which to sell the unadulterated 
leaf to all comers. 

No advertisements, 
catch-penny tricks of trade were allowed. The 


Ruskin thought that if he accepted his | 








Ruskin opened a corner tea-store | 


| thinking it was comin 
rowing brighter and brighter in the sunset | my f 


window decked with fine old china brought from 
Italy. Art alone should aid business. The business 
prospered with legitimate, not extortionate, profits. 

Ruskin believed that cleanliness is indeed “next 
to godliness.” 


body, to the assertion that ‘the speedy abolition of 
all abolishable filth is the first process of educa- 
tion.” He exemplified his idea by undertaking to 
keep certain streets, between the British Museum 
and St. Giles’s, cleaner than the public seemed to 
care for. 

The work began by Ruskin’s taking the broom for 
a start, and by his putting on his own gardener as 
a foreman over three sweepers. These swept for 
eight hours daily, “to show a bit of our London 
streets kept as clean as the deck of a ship of the 


The idealist of the nineteenth century did his 
best to show ng nearer pea to change good 
George Herbert’s lines—that he 


Who sweeps a street as for Thy laws, 
Makes that and th’ action fine. 


Then this most unpractical man, who wanted to 
be the guide of those “worth having in any way— 
of temper to make good growth of,” said to the 
undergraduates of Oxford, “Dig.” 

He had noticed a very bad bit of road not far 
from the macadamized streets of the university 
town. It was nobody’s business to mend it, and 
carts and pedestrians were Lag yf bemired. 
He sent for his gardener Downs, the foreman of 
the street-sweepers, laid in a stock of picks and 
shovels, took lessons in stone-breaking himself, 
and then called on the Oxford students to spend 


their recreation times in doing something useful | 


by mending the bad road. 

They responded. Picks were broken, and time 
was lost sufficient to make a regular contractor 
tear his hair; but the farmers had a good road, 
and the students learned a good lesson in the art 
of helping those who do not help themselves. 


* 
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For the Companion. 


AN OCTOBER BANQUET. 


With many a curve of her brown wrist 
The hospitable vine 

In clustered bowls of amethyst 
Holds down her unpressed wine. 


A gentle courtesy is hers, 
1e works her guests no ill: 

The simple goblet she confers 

Imparts no fever-thrill. 
I fling the drained and broken cups 

Among the garden trees; 
While butterfly comes down and sups 

Upon the honied lees. 

MARY RILEY SMITH. 


<—- 
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NERVOUS FRENCHMAN. 


Among Mr. Lester Wallack’s ““Memories” are | 


some relating to “the most nervous creature” he 
ever saw, Signor De, Begnis, a singer, who came 
over to the United States in the same ship with Mr. 
Wallack and his father in 1838. He was about six 
feet in height, portly and pompous, and wore a 
huge velvet cloak and a black velvet cap. His 
grand appearance made his childish ignorance and 
cowardice all the more amusing. Everything he 
saw filled him with wonder, which he expressed 
without reserve. 


Two nights after the ship sailed, the captain, 
on to blow, sent aloft to 
was excited. 


shorten sail. De Begn 
What he go up 


“Oh, ah, mon capitaine, de man! 
dere for? Why he go up the pole?” 

“He is going up to reef the topsail,” replied the 
captain. 

“To do what?” 

“To reef the topsail.” 

“To reefa de top of de sail? In de dark? Mon 
Dieu! now he go higher, and without a candle.” 

He was never seasick, but was so timid that he 
was happy only in a dead calm. 

hen the rest of the passengers were scolding 
about the delay he would say: 

“Ah, itis beautiful; it is a callum to-day. Iam 
not afright. When it blow I am afright. To-day 
it is a callum, and I go to play veest.” 

Mr. Wallack, who was then hardly more than a 
boy, used to climb to the mizzentop with a book in 
his pocket, and sit there with his arm around a 
rope and read by the hour. The first time that De 
ey saw him going up the shrouds he shouted: 

“Ha! look at de young Wallack! Don’t go up 
dere, you fools. Suppose de strings was to broke!” 

One night it was blowing hard, and the ship was 
“taken aback.” Mr. Wallack’s father, being an 
old sailor, knew what it meant, and sung out to the 
steward: 

“Shut in the deadlights !” 

The next morning the sea had 
De Begnis, who had been dreadfu scared, said: 

“T was not the only one afright. There was the 
old Wallack, he was afright. I hear him call to de 
steward to give him a light to die by.” 

On the first day out, when the ship was “on the 
wind,” lying pretty well over, De Begnis, only 
half-dressed, stuck his head into the main cabin 
and said: 

“Steward! where is de steward? Aska de on 
taine why the on she goes so crook! Tell him 
de Signor de Begnis cannot shave!” 

Standing one = the wheel, he said: 

“What that man he do, he turn de wheel around?” 

“He steers the vessel,” the captain answered. 

“What is dat he keep a-looking at like a fool?” 

“That is the compass. He watches the compass 
and steers the vessel by it.” 

“Ha! dat is a umpick” [humbug]. 

“How do you suppose we find our way across 
the ocean then?” asked the captain. 

“You get de ship by de shore, you put up de sail, 
de wind she blow, and ge go dis way and dat 
way, sometimes de straight way, and after a while 
you get dere by chance, God knows how! And 
yet you tell me dat de man he make her go straight 
when he turn de wheel round! Umpick! All 
umpick!” 


one down, and 
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THREE LUCKY HGITSs. 


Sir George Campbell professed to be no very great 
shot, but in his “Memoirs of My Indian Career” 
he relates an afternoon’s adventures which gave 
him, locally, at least, a high reputation in that line. 
He was at the time Commissioner of the Cis- 
Sutley States, and had taken a party of friends 
out for a tiger-hunt. 


I distinguished myself in a way which I hardly 
expected. I happened, by a long snap-shot, to 
knock over a hog-deer, which got up before the 
elephant much as a rabbit — up before a sports- 
man. I took a good deal of credit for the shot. 

Not long afterward a very large and fine spotted 
deer appeared in the distance, looking at us. 
got up my gun, but my companions said: 

“Don’t fire. It’s too far off.” 

I was keen after my first triumph, however. 

“T’ll take my chance,” I said, and fired. 


The deer leaped into the air and_then disap- | 


eared. My companions laughed. But I took a 
turn to look, and when I came to the spot, there 


was the deer lying dead, shot through the heart! | 
no self:recommendation, no | Then J laughed. 


Some way farther on a very large hyena got up, 


| ‘ He advanced from Lord Bacon’s | 
| it with the determination to carry it out, by | idea, that reverence to God begot cleanliness of | 


was turned out of the jungle, and rather disturbed 
our line. I fired just as he disappeared in the 
jungle beyond, but I did not seriously think I 
could have hit him, and we marched on. We had 
not gone far, however, when one of the elephants 
ave a start and a squeak, and kicked something 
n the reedy water. 

It turned out to be the hyena, lying stark dead, 
a brute with the most formidable-looking teeth I 
ever saw. 

After that I was not going to risk the reputation 
Ihad gained. I speedily had a despatch, requiring 
my presence in camp on important business. 


~ 
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MIGHT HAVE BEEN WORSE. 





A Denver correspondent of the St. Louis Globe. 
Democrat says that he reached that city just before 
the first bank suspension in the recent financial 
panic. One of his first calls was upon a merchant 
whose nervousness, even on ordinary occasions, 
makes it painful to do business with him. This time, 
naturally enough, he was more nervous than usual. 
He confessed that he was greatly worried about the 
financial condition of the city banks, and finally, 
growing communicative, told his caller that he had 
just drawn out something more than four thousand 
dollars, which sum, in bills, he had put away in 
what he believed to be a burglar-proof vault. 

He told me further that he had made upa dummy 





ackage representing, and indeed counterfeiting, 
the ane of currency, which dummy he had 
| carefully labelled with the contents of the other 
package. This false package was in the hinder 
part of his cash drawer, as he showed me. 

He explained his peculiar conduct by saying 
that, as several persons had seen him draw the 
money, he was afraid his store might#be broken 
into. If it was, he said, the burglars would be 
certain to find the dummy package, and being in 
haste, would make off with it, fy it to con- 
tain the amount called for by the label. 

I tried to convince him that the bank was sound, 
and that he had taken a good deal of needless 
trouble. Before night, however, the bank sus- 
pended payment, and when I saw my customer 
—_ the next day he was chuckling over his 
shrewdness. 

When I got him down to talking business, he 
suddenly remembered that he owed our house a 
few hundred dollars. 

“Wait a bit,” he said, “and 1 will get you the 
money.” 

He went to the vault, and in a few minutes came 
> ie back looking as if lightning had struck 

m. 

In his hand was what I supposed to be his 
roll of bills, but when he threw it on the counter 
and rushed headlong to the cash drawer, I began 
to think he had taken leave of his senses. 

A moment more and the mystery was explained. 
He had made up the two packages so exactly alike 
that he had fooled himself, and had placed a roll 
of brown paper in the vault, while the pomtene 
containing more than four thousand dollars in bills 
had been lying loose in the cash drawer without 
ant projection against thieves or fire. 

is remarks about his own blunder were abusive 
in the extreme. 
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NEWSPAPER MEN. 


“While there are reporters who ‘hound’ public 
men, there are also public men who badger the 
newspaper folk,” writes Julian Ralph in an article 
on “The Newspaper Correspondent” in Scribner’s 
Magazine. Stories of reporters’ presumption are 
widely circulated, and in some cases are undoubt- 
| edly true. But there'are men engaged in news- 
| paper work who do not forget their own claim 
upon the respect of others. Mr. Ralph says: 


I once congratulated an English reporter, who 
| told me he had reported Gladstone’s speeches for 
no am years, upon knowing that statesman 
so well. 

“God bless you,” said he, “I don’t know him at 
all. I was once unable to escape from his car 
without —— him, when he came in unexpect- 
edly, and a friend introduced me to him. But I 
never presumed upon that, you know.” 

To “beat” his fellows is still the chief aim and 
glory of every man who writes on the news pages, 
put the “beat”—as an exclusive piece of news is 
called—is growing to be more and more a product 
of intimate acquaintance with public men, and 
less and less a result of agility of mind and body. 

Iremember a delightful half-hour when a Tribune 
man tried to reach a country wire first in order to 
get his despatch started and to shut me out. We 

ad to run three miles over a plain that was one 
great glare of ice. 

He was the faster runner, and appeared to have 
everything his own way, but suddenly he slipped 
and rolled down the side of a gully to bring up at 
the bottom badly hurt. The tearing of his clothes 
and peeling of his face did not bother him, but his 
— was sprained and he could not walk without 

elp. 
“+t give up,” said he. “Will you help me to the 
village?” 

“I don’t know,” I replied. “Is the wire mine?” 

“Of course,” said he; “I’m done.” 

But I gave him his turn at it. 





* 
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“LIFE AND DEATH.” 


Even doctors must have recreation, and perhaps 
|a certain physician at a summer resort, whose 
servant recently made a somewhat queer response 
to a caller, was humanly right in the orders he 
had given her. Some one called at the doctor’s 
cottage in the evening and began a speech to the 
servant: 


“T want the doctor to come over right off —” 

“He can’t do it!” the servant answered. “He 
left orders that he was so busy that unless it was 
absolutely a matter of life and death, he couldn’t 
go out at all this evening.” 

“But,” said the caller, “it isn’t sickness at all.” 

“What?” 

“We want him to come over and take a hand in 
a game of whist.” 

“Oh, that’s different. 
you?” 

The servant disappeared, and reappeared a 
moment later. 

“The doctor says he’ll be right over,” she said. 








You’re Mr. Brown, aint 
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ON BUSINESS PRINCIPLES. 


The grave-digger of a Scottish parish made up 
his mind to propose to the minister’s servant-girl, 
and he proceeded to do it in the most business-like 
way. 
He asked her to take a walk with him and she 
consented. Leading her to the scene of his labors, 
he walked by her side in silence until they reached 
|a particular lot in the burying-ground. Then, 
becoming very much affected, he said: 4 
| “Look there, Jeanie—that’s whaur a’ my folk 
lie; and that’s whaur I’ll lie mysel’ if I’m spared. 
Wad ye like to lie there, Jeanie?” 

She replied that she should, and so the matter 
was settled. 





OCTOBER 12, 1893. 





| tramping the grain—kluperty—kloperty—thud— 
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For the Companion. 
OUR VISITOR. 


Who comes to see us once a year, 
When old earth dons her gala dress? 





Who brings us air so crisp and clear, 
And smiles and smiles, with scarce a tear? 

Who is it, children?—can’t you guess? 
Who brings us apples good to eat, 

Red, gold, and green, and russet sober? 
Who flings us chestnuts ripe and sweet, 
Then goes, with footsteps all too fleet? 

Who can it be but gay October! 


THE YOUTH'’S COMPANION. _ 





thud !—thud !—and around and around after them 
scaipered the Indian boys, cracking their whips, 
shouting and keeping them in a wild panic. It 
made Tim and Nanny, who were somewhat 
frightened, dizzy to watch them. 

The women and girls with whips raced around 
on the outside to keep the wild-eyed creatures 
from breaking over the rope. 

Louder and louder whooped the boys, faster 
and more madly galloped the little ponies on the 
grain, till at last, wild with the racket, they took 
the rope with flying leaps and disappeared in a 
cloud of dust off over the plain. 

But by that time the grain was threshed clean, 
and after removing the straw, everybody rushed 
into the threshing-floor and tossed it into the air 
with wooden shovels to cleanse it from chaff. 

Oh, what fun it was! Tim and Nanny had 


| little shovels, too, and they tumbled and shuffled 


about in the grain. It got into Nanny’s low 
shoes and hurt her toes. The wind blew the 


| and their pretty blue suits were gray; but they 


| jumped as high and whooped as loudly as any 
| little Indian there. CHRISTINE STEPHENS. 
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For the Companion. 
A CHANGE OF OPINION. 


A week ago, when Artie boy 
First went to school, all hope and joy, 
Oh, how the children did annoy, 

By calling him “Dunce Artie!” 


To-day he knows scarce more, I fear, 

Yet “Dearest Artie!” now I hear; 

A king he reigns—the reason’s clear, 
He’s going to give a party! 


* 
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THEODORA was told that Columbus had dis- 
covered America on the 12th of October, when 
| she thoughtfully remarked: “If he had known 
| that the next day was my birthday perhaps he 





| chaff into theireyes. Their hair was full of it, | would have waited."’ 


FREAKS AT THE ZOO. 








“Mh. a) 
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‘“That, my dear Mrs. Ducky Bill, is a most astonishing freak of nature. 
in New Zealand. Has no head, and but one 


For the Companion. 
A THRESHING-BEE. 


Nanny, with Tim and Mamma and Papa 
Wilson, lived in the far Southwest last winter. 
Their really home is in Vermont; but mamma 
was ill and the doctor said “‘Go West,’’ and they 
did so. 

Such funny little boys and girls lived about the 
town—little brownish red, or reddish brown, ones 
with the roundest, merriest, blackest eyes and 
straight black hair, that hung down over their 
shoulders and tossed over their eyes like a pony’s 
foretop! 

But couldn't they just jump, and shoot off 
arrows, and run races like young antelopes! Tim 
couldn’t have caught one of those young Indians 
in a week! 

Nanny and Tim took delightful rides on their 
little “‘burros,” Toby and Tinker. Nanny tied 
Tinker’s long, flapping ears together with pink | 
ribbons that fluttered in his sleepy eves and made 
him so angry that he planted his four legs as stiff | 
as crowbars, and wouldn’t move one step, and | 
when Tim tried to persuade him with a stick | 
Tinker kicked so high that Nanny fell off over) 
his head. 

They took long scampers out into the country, | 
too, and one day they had great fun at a 
threshing-bee! 

Such a threshing-floor Tim 
had never seen in his life—a 
great round ring in the ground, 
trodden hard and smooth as a 
plank, with posts set up all 
around it and a great rope 
stretched around, just as 
Grandpa Wilson strung his | 
corn-field with twine to keep 
the crows ow. But this was 
to keep something in, as Tim 
and Nanny found out later. 

Then the men tossed all the 
grain in onto this floor—great 
heaps of it. Tim thought they 
might beat it with flails as 
grandpa did sometimes in Ver- 
mont; but they did not. 

Perhaps they were waiting 
for a threshing-machine to 
come along, Tim thought again. 
And the next minute it was 
coming—or something— with 
loud whoops off over the plain. 
Tim and Nanny strained their 
eyes, but they could see only 
a great cloud of dust rolling 
swiftly toward them. 

**Wau-hoop! Wau-hoo-oop! Whoo-00-oop!”’ 

On came the cloud, the shouting and sharp 
clatter. Everybody—men, women and girls— 
jumped to head off—the cloud! and what do you 
think it proved to be? In a minute a troop of 
funny, rough little ponies careered into the 
threshing-floor, snorting and frantic. 

The threshing-machine had come! 








Around and around the ponies galloped, 


It is found, I believe, only 


” 











Enigmas, 


Charades, 


1. 
CHARADE. 


Puzzles, Etc. 


My first is found where the wild waves call; 

My second never was found at all, 

Though our great-grandfathers, as well you know 
Hunted it fiercely lag ago. 

My whole, your lunch-basket surely will show. 


2. 
QUOTATION PUZZLE. 

When the missing words in the following quota 
tions from Shakespeare have been found and 
pases side by side, they will form a quotation fron 

sngfellow: 

“Be great in as you have been in thought.” 

“His did not o’ertake his bad intent, 

And must be buried but as an intent.” 

“What's aname? That which wecall a rose, 

By any other name would smell as sweet.” 

“To be or not to be; that is —— question.” 

“For there is not a more fearful wild fowl than 
your lion = 

“——— fears are less than horrible imaginings.” 














3. 
RIDDLE. 


Iam most upright and most true, 
Iam a fruit well known to you, 

But dried and in a cake, how strange! 
Into another fruit I change. 


4. 
ANAGRAM LETTER. 


On August 3, 1492, Christopher Columbus set sail 
from the Spanish port of Sloap. He hoped to 
reach Cathay and the East India Slniads by a wnc 
westward route, which should prove a shorter way 
for varlet into Jsaa than any known. After a lon 
and troublous voyage, he reached an island which: 
he took possession of for Spain and named Rosa 
vandals. The voyage had been troublous because 
on leaving Asialandu, the other astrongria who went 
with Columbus were afraid of the unknown “Sea of 
Darkness,” and even their hope of great surereast 
across the Cantalti did not prevent the dangers of 
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THE CELEBRATION. 


We started out to celebrate 
The great Columbian year. 

I bought a pound of chocolate-drops, 
And a bottle of ginger beer. 

And Jimmy brought a cocoanut, 
And lots of gingerbread, 

And John a watermelon 
As big as Jumbo’s head. 


THE KING OF THE ISLANDS bg 
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Pelican: 


“Did you address me?” 


We celebrated high and low, 
And also loud and long; 
We ate up every single bit, 
And sang a merry song. 
But long before the evening came, 
Oh, we were nearly dead! 
And sadly, sadly, off we went 
To celebrate in bed! 


LAURA E. RICHARDS. 
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For the Companion. 
CHILDREN’S SAYINGS. 


In school was a diminutive boy called Dottie. 
The teacher had been having a little talk with 
the children about the collar-bone. Finally she 
said, ‘“‘Who can tell me the use of the collar- 
bone ?”’ 

Dottie’s hand waved vigorously, and upon 


being asked, he triumphantly announced, ‘‘Ith’s 
the bone your collar wethts on.” 


delight, named for her the various tracks im- 
pressed in tlic dust of the road. 
after they found a horseshoe in the road. 
is that?’ said papa, passing it to the girlie. “Oh, 
it’s a horse’s track, papa,’’ she replied. 








| for this great veetmachine. 









Though reclining in seeming indolence, yet the life-blood of every nation thrills my form, while about 
me throngs the commerce of the world. The dagger in my belt points north. What is my name? 


| 
| 


Papa, while walking with his pet, much to her | 


Some two weeks | 
What | 


an inmytu. Sant Glean, the alory treasurer of 
Queen Alebasil, had persuaded her to give meane 
Columbus made four 
voyages and a far ronbel discovery than he knew 
of. He thought he had only discovered a new 
route to the Inside. He erven dreamed the truth 
that he had discovered Aracime. 


On properly transposing the italicized words in 
their order, the initials will spell the names of the 
three vessels which Columbus took upon his first 
voyage. 

5. 
CHARADE. 


The schoolboy wears my frst 
when winds of winter blow; 
) My second and my third for the 
ij | farmer’s harvest grow; 
I} When with my whole the sun 
must his stormy journey go, 
Then come the long, long nights 
then come the ice ond enbw. 





Answers to Puzzles in 
Last Number. 


1. Chest-nut. 


2. William Penn was a writes 
and statesman. His birthday 
was October 14, 1644. He aided 
George Fox ani Robert Barclay 
in establishing Quakerism. He 
was the founder of Pennsyl 
vania. He was twice accused oi 
treason, but acquitted. He in 


herited a large property but 
died poor. He was a noted 
philanthropist. 
3 PERUKE S5 
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1 to 13, Picking Apples. 14 to &4, Nutting Days. 
4. C-umber. E-aster. R-evoked. V-ague 

A-stringent. N-acre. T-rifle. E-lection. S-harpe: 
5. Benjamin West. 


6. Bright, yellow, red and orange 
The leaves come down in hosts; 
The trees are Indian princes, 
But soon they’!l turn to ghosts; 
The leathery pears and apples 
Hang russet on the bough; 
It’s autumn, autumn, autumn late, 
’T will soon be winter now. 
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AN EXPLORER’S WHIMS. 


Sir Richard Burton, the Eastern explorer, was a 
man who had ways of his own. According to his 
widow he spoke twenty-nine languages, and never 
passed a day without reading at least one of them, 
to keep his knowledge fresh. He was loved and 
trusted by servants, children and animals. A 
British sailor was put into prison at Trieste, where 
Burton was consul. The next day Sir Richard 
received a very dirty-louking note, addressed on 
the outside to “The Council.” The seal was Jack’s 
dirty thumb. Inside was:-“BURTIN, i am hin 
trobel. Kum and let me haout. TIM TROUNCER.” 
The consul was delighted, and promptly secured 
the man’s release. His tastes were simple, as is 
probably true of most men who have been great 
travellers. 

His wife used to busy herself, Martha-like, 
making his room comfortable, but if she put any- 
thing pretty into it, it was at once put out in the 
passage. He liked large, plain deal tables, and 
plenty of them; one for each piece of work on 
which he happened to be engaged. For a pen- 
wiper he tied a red bandanna to the table le 
His chairs, too, were hard, and he slept on a sma i 
iron bedstead, with an iron-wove mattress and no 
sheets, but plenty of white, soft blankets. 

He. would never have blinds or shutters drawn, 
as he wanted the last of the twilight and the first 
gleams of dawn. He would bring in a single wild 
flower and put it in a vase, butif some one brought 
a bouquet of garden or hothouse flowers, he found 
a way to get rid of it. 

He had a nice ear for music, but loved only the 
minor key. “He would go to an opera to heara 








new prima donna, but he could not abide amateur | 


if anybody proposed music of an 


music, and 
ot up and nervously warbled 


evening, and a girl 


a ballad about banks and butterflies, he used to | 


put his hand to his stomach and walk out of the 
room.” 

He loved his old clothes, especially his boots, of 
which he sometimes had a bandred pairs in the 
house. Once he lost a fencing-shoe and went to 
his bootmaker to get him to replace it. 

“No, ” said that worthy, “but I will make youa 

air. 

That did not suit Sir Richard and, as his wife 

says, he carried that shoe all over the world, and 

every bootmaker he saw he asked to make him the 
mate to it; but not one of them ever would. For 
eighteen years he did this. There is a superstition 
among such people, it appears, that if a 
makes an odd shoe he will die 

For food the traveller liked common things, but 

was fond of French cooking. “French cooking, 
English materials and a good cellar,” he used to 
say, “ought to keep any man alive for a hundred 
years. 
eat the native dishes. Dried codfish and sauer- 
kraut were two of his delicacies. 

One thing he could not bear, and that was honey. 
He could hardly sit in the room with it, though it 
might be in some secret drawer or cupboard. He 
divined its presence as some persons divine the 
presence of a cat. Sometimes after a dinner his 
wife would say to him, “What made you look so 
uncomfortable?” 

“There was honey in the room,” he would 
answer, “and I knew they would think I was mad 
d I asked to have it removed; but I felt quite 

aint.” 


* 
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IMMENSE CRYSTALS. 





If somebody should find a diamond as big as a 
foot-ball, his discovery would hardly be more 
unexpected than one which has recently been 
made in Utah; relating to a kind of crystals, how- 
ever, far less precious than diamonds. The dis- 
covery referred to is that of a deposit of selenium 
found near the Fremont River in a mound-like 
elevation formed by the washing and wearing 
away of the clay and sand surrounding it. 


Selenide crystals are formed from the rare 
element selenium, which is related to sulphur, and 
was discovered in 1817 in the refuse of a sulphuric 
acid factory by the celebrated chemist, Berzelius. 

In its vitreous form selenium is sometimes 
cuapler ed for optical purposes. Many years ago 
little medallion portraits of Berzelius were occa- 
sionally to be seen, cast in this substance which he 
had discovered. 

Selenium has been found in small quantities in 
native deposits, notably at Culebras, in Mexico. 
But hitherto the selenide crystals obtainable have 
been small, being “measured by inches and 
weighed by ounces.” Now, however, they have 
been obtained in the Utah deposit weighing as 
much as a thousand pounds! 

Many tons of these crystals have been taken 
from the mound. Some of them are four and even 
five feet in length, with faces six inches broad. 
One huge crystal had nineteen small ones project- 
ing out of it. As far as known this unique deposit 
has no rival in the world. 


* 





ALAS! 


Lawyers continue to make life a burden to wit- 
nesses by asking awkward questions and insisting 
upon replies. Life records one of the latest 
instances. 


“Do I understand you to say,” said the attorney 
for the state, looking hard at the principal witness, 
“that upon ‘hearing a noise in the hall you rose 
quickly, lita candle and went to the head of the 
stairs; that a burglar was at the foot of the stairs, 
and ou did not see him? Are you blind?” 

ust I tell the truth?” stammered the witness, 
blushing to the roots of his hair. 

“The whole truth,” was the stern reply. 


“Then,” replied the witness, brashing aside his | 


damp, clinging locks, and wiping the perspiration 
from his clammy brow, “my wife was in front of 
me.’ 


* 
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TOO LARGE. 


A good appetite is sometimes a help to clear 
vision and effective statement. 


“Tommy,” said Mr. Waters, “isn’t that a pretty 
big buckwheat cake for a boy of your size?’ 

“Tt looks big,” said Tommy » “bit really it isn’t. 
It’s got lots of porouses in it.” 





NONE 





aa 


THE Duc de Choiseul, who was remarkably thin, 
went to London to negotiate a peace. “Have they 

sent the preliminaries of a treaty?” asked one 
Englishnran of another. “I don’t know,” was the 
reply, “but they have sent the outline of an) 
ambassador.’ 


man | 


Wherever he went, he was accustomed to | 
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| gramps: ! 200 00 finely ass’d. Japan, Egypt, etc.,10c. Agts. 


wunted. List/ree. Crittenden & Borgman, Detroit, Mich. 
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p.c. List free. CA. Stegmunn, 2615 Dickson St, St.Louis. 


‘Excuse My Back. 





AGENT. sell more of Mme. McUane’s 
LADY ! Health Bae mere bummer 
poy agi vee mony Waiusts than of any other 

it. Send for terms, 

eUirese Bos Box 23 Wee. Tou Corset Co.,St.Louis, Ma, 





STAMPS | 300 fine mixed Victoria, Cape 
sof G. H., ere eget p with 
fine Sta — Album, only 1 Price 
List free. Agents wanted at “50 warennt. com, 
STANDARD STAMP CO., 925 La Salle St, St. 
Louis, Mo. Old U.S. & Conf. Stamps bo’ 
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AGENTS WANTED ON SALARY 


or commission, to handle the New Patent Chemical 
Ink Erasing Pencil. Agents making $50 per week. 
MONROE ERASER MFG. CO., X 107, La Crosse, Wis. 


mm MOUTH ORGAN. Chart and 
circular free. Will teach a tune in 
ten minutes. Send 2-cent stamp for 
‘atalogue of Musical Instruments, 
s. Wanted. Mention this r. 
Bsic NOVELTY Co.,Detroit,Mich. 
Send 2-cent_stamp and address for free 
sample of DERMATINA. Wonder- 
ful a squpedy for —~ a. Erys las, 
ses and emorrhoids. 


%~CLELLAND, Sc SHENECTADY, J NEw YORK. 


=v 


Are unequalled for smooth, i leads. If not familiar 
with them, mention THE YOUTH’s COMPANION, and 
send 16 cents for samples worth double he. ener 
JOS. DIXON CRUCIBLE CO., JERSEY C 

can At 


MEN AND WOMEN pleasant and 


rofitable work by gddressing “ Contrexeville 

Co., Manv . I., mfrs. of Normandie 
Plushes. Send 12 cents Gor samples and particulars and 
secure the agency for yourtown. Mention COMPANION. 


Agente SYLPHCYCLESEX 


Wanted 
Ail riderssay.Our spring trame 
4 with neumatic tiressaves 
AVA f NZ muscle and nerve and is 


luxury indeed. You want 
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DIXON’S _~ 
American Graphite 
PENCILS. 
























Ss the best. Investigate. We 
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FOR MY STAMPING OUTFIT; 


SEND 


a pmsroldery 5s 
ft is a bargain for on 


Alp 
ten ts. L th 
an Illustrated Book iy Fancy Work. os 
Has 150 lovely designe. All for Saly Ten 


Address E. HILLS, 141 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


MACIC SCISSORS SHARPENER. 
Dullest scissors sharp- 
ened in 5 seconds. 
| Simple. Durable. Perfect, 
25 cts. Post-paid. 
A Prize for Agents. 
Exclusive territory. 
Sells as soon as it is shown, 
COLUMBIA MF@. CO., 
64 Thorndike rang 








Pat'd Dec. 13, 1892. 
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ght, Rifles $1.50 up, Complete English 
TOYCLES, KODAKS. A THLETIO nd 
SPORTING GOODS. Send 6c. in 
Stamps for Complete Catalogue. 
MAN 
WITH 
an IMPERIAL WHEEL 
is A. ce happy, Com- 
fety. A 
ae Sootal = , 
Fatalogue. 





cycler gets our x. 
AMES & FROST COMPANY, 
See“ Imperial” Exhibit, Transportation Bid., World’s Fair 





BARRY’S TRICOPHEROUS 


FOR 
THE 





HAIR and SKIN. 


An elegant Goseine. Prevents 
baldness, te ‘halr gt air, and dandruff. 
ph the hair stow thick and _- 


Jures 
skin. Heals cuts, hen bruises and 
agunins, All druggists or by mail 

44 Stone Street, New York. 


RETAILED AT WHOLESALE PRICES. 


WALL PAPER. 


Send 10 cents for postage to nearest address, and 
we will forward samples of the latest styles and our 
gue. “How to Paper and Economy in Home Dec- 
oration.” All pane get should have our 
Agent’s Sample Books 


y 
136-138 W. Madison St. 30-32 W. 13th 
CHICAGO.” ” NEW YORK.” 








has 90 Patserne Be for Patnting 


Chicago, Ill. 


Why should_you make this request when with the 
Extension mn 


WALL PAPERS 


On receipt of 5 Cents rR E! the largest 
for poate: = we will —| a and ve. 


selected} ine of samples FR RE E! in tne U. 
Instructions o Paper. 
CHAS. M1 N. KILLEN, 614 & 616 5 So. 20th St., Phila, 
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WANTED, Beys and Girls % 
» in every town to 

sell the Everett Raisin Seeder, 

entirely new. Seeds a pound of 

raisins in less than_ten minutes. 
Child can use it. Every family 

saan one. By mail to an 

address, 15 cents. Grain 

chance for Agents. 

EVERETY? SPECIALTY Co., Ce 


883 Wash. St., Boston,Mass. 


- Cheap Printing. 


y $3 PRESS | cards, ete. Circular 
pe Small newspaper size $44. Great 
mone maker ond saver. All easy, print- 
ed rules. Write for catalogue, presses, 
type, a, cards, etc., to facto = 
élsey & Co., Meriden, Conn. 


PALMER COX BROWNIE RULERS. 
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Size, 





3x5 in. 
They Are Very Funny. your back can receive a bath as easily as any part of 
Send 30 cents in two-cent stamps he body? The handle is instantly adjusted and is 


packed with every brush. 

Being flexible it fits every curve 
For Bathing. } e body. The flat-ended 
teeth by their com act And remove the dead 
cuticle without injury to the skin, leaving it in a 
healthy glow. . ‘ 

H For all muscular and nervous 
Massaging. troubles this bas proved even better 
than the hand-rubbing as it does not irritate the skin. 
It is very soothing, causing the muscles to relax, 
and while exercising them, thoroug’ ly circulating 
As a “rubbing-down” brush for athletes 
it has no equal. It is one solid piece of rubber and in- 
destructible. For sale by all dealers in Toilet Goods or 
mailed on receipt of price. Catalogue mailed free. 


Everything in Rubber Goods. 


|G. J. BAILEY & CO., 22 Boylston St., BOSTON, MASS. 


eg a set of five rulers and one 
of Nathaniel Hawthorne’s 
| most popular novels. 
Splendid combination for agents. 
A. G. B NELL, 
111 Nassau St., New York. 


For the Helpless. 


Send for illustrated cata- | oben 
















dress Sargent tg. “er 

$14 Broadwa fe aoe ork, 

Muskegon, 
Mention Youtl's 


PRINTING OFFICE 15c 


A large font of Type (over 4A) with Fie ‘ | 
Figures Holder, Indelible Ink, Pad, Es WW 5 
a oe AEESCSOW ete., as ia eet oe} 
es: 
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Pimples, blotches 

and eruptions com- 

pletely vanish before 
-a steady use of 


Beecham’s 


| for ise. to introduce, with 
12 of 1000 new articles. CATA. FR 
Ingersoll & Bro., 65 Cortlandt St., N. Y. City. 


“A dollar saved is a dollar earned.” 

This Child’s Sole Leather 
Tip, Grain Button Boot sent 
prepaid anywhere in the U. 8. on 
receipt of #1.00. It is the great- 
est bargain ever offered the pub- 

lic, and equals every way thie 
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Illustrated Catalogue 
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Incorporated Capital ; (Tasteless) 
DEXTER SHOE CO., and health agal n 7 
143 glows in the pure skin 


and clear complexion. 


25 cents a box. 





Barbou’s Linen Thread : 


ADAPTED TO ALL KINDS OF 


Hand and Machine Work. 


LACE AND EMBROIDERY, now of so much interest to 
the Ladies, especially considered. 


SOLD BY ALL RESPECTABLE DEALERS 
IN THE COUNTRY. 


ASK FOR BARBOUR’S. | 


@infort Powder 














Cures 
Eczema. | Salt Rheum. 
Chafing. | Burns. 
Pimples. | Sunburn. 





Itching. | Tender Feet. 
Infant Chafing and Scalding. 





Send four cents in stamps for Sample and Book. 
Sold by Druggists. 50 cents per Box, or by post. 
COMFORT POWDER CO., Hartford, Conn. 


| Use Comfort Soap for Hands, Face and Complexion. 
It is Antiseptic, Emollient and Curative. 25 cts. a cake. 





SYRUP OF FICS: 





100 MELODIES 


arranged by CHAS. D. BLAKE 
for voles = and yLANO, 
INCLUD: THE BASS. C 

tains “hits of the day” not . "os found in don 
collections. PRICE of the 100, post-paid, TEN CENTS, 
or 300 for 25c. Mention this paper and we will include 





| acopy, FREE OF C CHARGE, of “The Galaxy of Music,” 


the greatest magazine of music ever published. The 
above music is all from full-sheet music plates and the , 
Nearly 100 pages are sent for ten cents only as a 
sample of our publications. Address, 


F. M. TRIFET, 408 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


ment, and tends to personal 
| onfoyment, when rightly used. The many, who live 
| better than others and enjoy life more, with less expen 
| Sars. by more promptly adapting the world’s best 
products to the needs of physical being, will attest the 
| value to health of the pure liquid laxative principles 
embrac ed in the remedy, oree of Figs 
Its excellence is due to its presenting, in the form 
most acceptable and pleasant to the taste, the refresh- 
ping and truly beneficial properties of a perfect laxative, 
ectually cleansing the system, dispelling Colds, 
| Headaches and Fevers, and permanently curing Con- 
stipation, It has given satisfaction to Snillions, and 
‘met with the approval of the medical profession, 
because it acts on the Kidneys, Liver and Bowels 
1 without weakening them, and it is perfectly free from 
Sold ne ‘on Tania for a box of Ten collars or Five erets. objectionable substance. Syrup of Figs is for 
| pairs of cuffs. A sample collar and pair of cuffs 1 gy sale i all druggists in 50-cent an Bi. -00 bottles, 
mail for 6 cents. Address. giving size and style wanted, | but it is P ouiac tured by the CALIF NIA FIG 


| KNOWLEDGE brings as gt and improve- 
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DANTE: RUBENS. ANGELO. —*— RAPHAEL.MURILLO. TASSO. 


The best and most qaencentonl Collars and Cuffs worn. 
Try them. vom will like them, 
| Loo well, Wear well. 
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W. L. DOUG 
$3 SHOE 


h prices. Dealers 
same quali W. L. Douglas #3. o Sh 
shoes in quality for your mone wi 

Shoes when next in need. Sent fy .. osta, 
a supply you. Send for catalogue with fu 


For ‘ 
Centlemen. 


Best Calf Shoe in the World for the Price. 


W. L. Douglas’ name and 

| eoeeicie eee ile ohm price is stamped. on the bottom before they leav: 

on yen shoes to quit ihemselves, charge from $4 to $5 for shoes of the 
6 oe. If you wish to set _ best 

ay you to examine W. L. — 

e Free, when, BX - deale 

j instructions how to order 

. W. L. DOUGLAS, Box 551, Brockton, Mass. 
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PIANO 


—AND— 


ORGAN 


Send us your address on a postal, and you will receive the finest and most 
elaborate Catalogue of Pianos and Organs ever published. 


SAVE MONEY. 


Write and see how little it takes to get an instrument when you begin right. 
(ORGANS from $27.50 up.) 


CORNISH & CO.,— 


the latest and best 
styles, and how to 





The Modern Stove Polish 
Is Used, there is no Dust, no Odor, 
A Neat Home, Litrie Lasor, and you 


always have a Happy Wife. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


EDISQ PHONOGRAPHS 


FOR SALE. 
NORTH AMERICAN PHONOGRAPH CO., 


Address, 
3O Park Place, 
NEW YORK. 











K FREE, 





It will show you 
Send for it to-day, It will 
more than please you. 


(PIANOS from $175.00 up.) 
—Washington, N. J. 


Established 


27 Years, 
Masonic Temple Building, 


CHICAGO. 
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| Burnett’s Cocoaine kills dandruff, allays irrita- | ar |\Indoor Exercise for Your 


h of the hair. Adv.| § A in D8 
tion ae the growth of the hair. (Ade WEBSTER’S BABY. Pr . - J pet Bien me 


not move around with 


e 
| ease and freedom, Put him in his 
Dress Styl ishly. INTERNATIONAL ee BABYS DELIGHT $3.50 
machine and see him enjoy it. e 
**Can I have my Jackets and DICTIONAR V | bobs up and down by his own effort; ~) 
Ww mad. +r y f 5 he cannot fall out or tip over. Better x 
oy le to order for ess than Successor of the than a nurse. In it he is safe and 
can buy them ready-made ? Of 4 “Unabridged.” | happy, and is developing into a strong, healthy child. 
| 6 mos. to 4 years. Delivery free east of Chicago. Cir- 














































course you can if you deal at the 
<o- right place. . *| Ten years spent in | cular free. Send $3.50 to WILDER MFG. CO. 
e are manufacturers of cloaks revising, 100 editors | Washington Strect, Salem, Mass. Agents W anted 
ADVERTISEMENTS and wraps and make every garment employed, more than j tosellit. $10.00 per day can be made easily 





. to order, thus insuring a perfect fit 
and excellent finish. We can save 
you from $3 to $15 on every gar- 
Ment. We pay the express charges. 


$300,000 ex pended. 


rcunatmer $| Corticelli Silk. 


Abreast of the Times 


If a man has not what he wants, it is pernaps | 
well enough to advertise for it, even if there is | 




















































little prospect of getting It. A little modesty, how. et Micnen Sean tee Alibwary tn Ween % | given aaitecmetne ts Snr esetien eee 
ever, is not altogether out of place, even in an up ; Capes from $4 up ; Newmarkets | el evwing aero 4 
advertisement. There is not much of this quality ome ethics, Saleetonhe —_ Invaluable in the : 
in the following advertisement for a remarkable ae, 9 s ee — oe wegen ne whe de 
a ery a e will send you our catalogue m * ; | 
boy, which is published in a New York paper: by return mail, poo noi meee nd ell: man, self-educator. 
WANTED.—A bright, honest, intelligent boy; good “| ment diagram (which insures a per- SS psecinataste 
Christian; A No. 1 writer; quick at figures; about = ~ > fect fit), a 48-inch tape measure, Ask your Bookseller to show it toyou. 
5 years of age: not fond of play, and not addicted to | and more than FORTY SAMPLES of stylish cloak- > 
novel reading nor cigarette smoking; must live with | in diagonals, beavers, kerseys, cheviots, velvets, Published by a 
his parents; salary $2 per week for first year. plushes, etc., om which — ose, on receipt a! four G.& C.MERRIAM CO.,SprRInGFIELD,Mass.,U.5.A. 
: cents postage. You may choose from our catalogue < 2 ecime 
Such a boy would probably have to be an un- | any stele you desire and we will make it to order for pine. pene So See [renpoctes containing specimen 
usually good Christian in order to keep his temper | you from any of our materials, We also sell cloakings | S {F~Do not biy reprints of ancient editions. 
when asked to work for two dollars a week. ut | by the yard. Please mention THe Companion. e | 
sometimes people of extraordinary accomplish- | invite ladies residing in New York to visit our salesroom, = —— | 
ments offer their services for humble employment; co self taught, without notes, cts. 
witness the following ‘‘ad:” vies THE NATIONAL CLOAK 7 UITA BANJO, #1. Circular and cata. of in- | - 
. 21 Wooster Street, . * New York. struments FREE. A.PARKE,85 Fifth Ave.,Chicago. a - 


REFINED GENTLEMAN —The master of five lan- 
guages, would like work in an apartment house; lies 
ean also paint. 
It was evidently high time that the gentleman | 
who advertised as follows began to “acquire the | n 
language :” ia 
GENT REQUIRES board with English family 





This group shows Silk, Button-Hole Twist, and Worst. 
ed Roll Braid, each bearing the name Corticelli, which 
| is a guarantee of excellence. The reputation of this 
| brand has been secured by 55 years of effort, at- 
| tended by uninterrupted success, With this naine on 
| Silk, Twist, and Braid, all of one shade to match the 

garment and each other, no thoughtful buyer besitatea, 






























where he may acquire the language. . NON 1c y 0. 4 
The evidently yb ss spread demand for impos- | Used exclusively in the World’s Fair Model Kitchen.— Mrs. Emma P. Ewing. tee Ee 4 Soa Bow, Tors, Hoste 
_— i = urther reflected by the following O Any Housekeeper who receives from us a set of Christy Knives, and This 
, i 1 with the Christy Bread Knife, slice a loaf of 
xv ilies aialebihaeanth > Cas tiatnians ur who will cut a loaf of Bread wit , 
Must taro bonte. neat Cake with the Christy Cake Knife, and pare an apple or potato with the | — Handsome 
CPE Set Et LAS OFFICE Snes whocanaieage Christy Parer and then does not want the set, can return them at our expense Coat 
9 


Newest Shape, 
Extra Large Sleeves, 
Deep Collarette. 


Fine Beaver Coat in 

lack and Havana 
Brown, trimmed 
with Hercules Braid 
and Edged with Nu 
tria Fur. This Har 
gain is to celebrate 
our removal into our 


OI 
found when wanted. : ‘ igen elas eallliane ote 
; The imposstble girl also ap ears to be in demand G rand and get back her money. We know they will please when once used. $4 98 
or seven dollars a month in New York City, where 1 
the following is published, is rather low wages, Three Christy Knives for $1 .00. ( oars.) eats 


especially in a “stylish family.” 
OUSEWORK.—A neat pitt to do general house- O ff Including Bread Knife, Cake Knife and Parer. 
‘ er 
* 





$7 Big yy ona. og yoy hours These Knives are made of the finest steel, beautifully finished and plated. They are | 
allowed ~ midday and evening meals; home ‘at nine sharp and remain sharp for years, and can be sharpened exactly like any other knife. 
every evening. 

The following suggests that some one failed to } Men and Women make $10.00 a day selling these Sateen. 
fulfil expectations: CHRISTY KNIFE COMPANY, Arch Street, Fremont, Ohio. 


eT Eee ~ he pa The Christy Knives are patented; any one selling an imitation will be pr ted to the full extent of the law. | 
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ALTOGETHER DIFFERENT. 


There was a time when Charles Sumner was 
voted a vulgar fanatic in Boston because he had | 
offended certain prominent persons by his need- | 


Wint k asl ic 

jinter Fashions 
for. Ladies, Men 
and Children, is 


The marked superiority of the 
Gurney Heaters which is mani- 
fested in all severe trials, is now ready and will 
a matter of history. There isno a —e 
question about their being the | —) ro ngerae 

st. For reasons, see our book . MAHLER BROS., 








lessly cutting remarks on their “respectabilities.” E> « Fow Best to Heat Our Homes.” i 
One day Samuel Hooper, who represented Boston ‘ : ; yn i 
in the national Honse, and who was an intimate HoT WATER GURNEY. fs Gee. wh 








mercial acquaintance how he managed toget along | MEATERS AND RADIATORS ) Gurney Hot Water Heater Co, 














. ® 

with “that fellow Sumner.” HEAD OFFICE. 

ae ; '. FOR HEATING 163 Franklin St., Boston, Mass. A Weak Digestion 

; Oh, very well, was the reply. “I meet him . x en BRANCH OFFICB: " : 
party given in Washingion. "You can't go any. Dwellings, Public Buildings, Etc. ) 59 wavash ave., chieago, 1 strange as it may seem, is caused 
where without seeing him.” es See pe A) tl!) rom lack of that which is 
: a don’t 7! he ayy a Veneer BY Johnsen & Os. 7 John 8t., aire seed senetie digested fat The 
rou don’t say that he is a man one would ask, aye ae . actly sted— . 
now, to dine at your table or mine?” HOT WATER CIRCULATION. +O Fede = pousta CROWN reatest fact in connection with 

“No,” replied Mr. Hooper, with the dry humor a : g 








which was peculiarly his own, “I don’t think it | 


« ® 
would become you to invite him to your house; © WITHA COMBINATION BOX OF 
nee eg yah oe Chautauqua Oil Heater Free “SWEET HOME” SOAP. Scotts Emulsion 


know, a lot of embassadors from the various coun- 


tries of Europe, dukes, earls, barons, knights, and Warmth and cleanliness are vital to good health. By actual experience only can you conceive the com- - . ee Se 
cere agp og og hg Fey ly ayy) fort our handy, portable heater gives. It quickly dispels chill or dampness in sitting room, bath room, cham- appears at th 1S a nt = is partly 
would not, of course, advise you to invite him to | ber or nursery, will boil a kettle or frya steak. Heats a large room in coldest weather. Handsomely nickel digested fat—anc the most 


dinner. In Boston we are naturally cautious; in | plated. Central Draft Round Wick Burner. One gal. Kerosene lasts 14 hours. weakened digestion is quickly 






































ys - ” fisiont, + « 9 fuer, ‘ 
And the best pant of fee joue on Ges @ e vietim THE COMBINATION BOX CONTAINS Ppra.or Pru, - 8% i strengthened by it. 
“ this core eee _ unaware that he had | 100 Bars *"Sweet Home” » $6.00 % a frome. Gatenget Tollet Soap, 25 Waionr, j 3° }BS. fe eee = 
een so effectually snubbed. Enough to last an average family % doz. e Toile ap, - ° ° The o7, > Vy 
one full year. Equal to double the % doz. Larkin’s TarSoap,- - d The only possible nelp 
Keen ageing amount of commen cheap soaps. Infallible preventive of Dandruff. ° Ci 4 7 y t th > 
NOT A TYRANT 9 Pigs. Boraxine Washing Powser, -90 pag wd =e ladies’ hair. - 7m onsump 70m 2S r 
. annot possi injure the fabric. z. Sulphur Soap. ° o . - 
Simple—Easy—E ficient. One Jar Modjeska ColdCream, - ‘26 . 3 arrest of waste and re- 
It is truly annoying, to a plain every-day citizen, | 4 doz. Modjeska Complexion Soap, .60 Soothing. Cures chapped skin. g ° / . " h rl th 
to have his indisputable rights infringed upon by . +a a and children. One Bottle Medjecka Tooth Fouter. 26 « in newa ( new, meainy 
“es & matchless beautifier. reserves the teeth, hardens the 2 . ’ . 
® gress personage. § te Ghey to understand ths | 5. Bellis, ses.taemesie Petes, 26 | the pues, ewestens the breath. 3 2 tissue. Scott's Emulsion 
state of mind of the hungry traveller confronted ; ; 26 & ond Ir 
Delicate, refined, popular, lasting. 1 Pkt. Spanish Rose Sachet Powder, . > h di d. , Con 
by pomp and power, as is related in this true | % doz. Ocean Bath Toilet Soap, -30 | One Stick Napoleon Shaving Soap, .10 “ 3 aS AONE WOKAEYS 7H CON 
story : ; Every refined family uses in a year for its health and happiness the an sumption just this way. 
~~ ont eee ‘ er om, pa | assortment our box provides. The contents if bought at retail, costs - $10.30 2 
call Mr. Sm entered a village inn and order Peta «© « « « s« «© « © « » 10.00 2 
a roast chicken. He sat down by the fire and : ‘ anne Prepared by Scott & Bowne, N. Y. All druggists, 
took great comfort in watching the fowl roasting | ALL FOR $10.00. (You get the Heater gratis, - - - - $20.30 ane 
on mr -—- = in ——- how fine the flavor You save half the regular retail prices, besides the added inestimable satis- 
would be. It was nearly done, when a strange- | -ge¢j i d i ire 
locking individual entesté tue kitchen. fie ene. — of using only the best and purest goods, by buying direct from the a 
tume was eccentric, but it was undoubtedly that <samutacturet. our aml 
“2 —— personage. sn wine : , ORDER TO-DAY. YOU RUN NO RISK.—We do not ask you to remit in 
o the innkeeper he said with an impatient, anc : : *om- 
as it seemed to hungry Mr. Smith, an insufferably idvance, or tame peor oA chances. hate many atk to cend you a HEATER and Com #/ should be 
haughty air, “Well, William, will that chicken be sinationBox,and if after 30 days’ trial you are fully satisfied, you can pay the bill ; >" ‘ 
roasted yo = gl iii ate —$10.00 Butif you are not, no charge will be made for what you have used and finponsen By Prysici" nS provided with the 
“Sir,” criec r. Smith sternly, “that chicken is i ; : 
mine.’ I ordered it before you.” we will take the box away at our own expense. HOW CAN WE bo MORE? be : well-known eme rgency 
“What is that to me?” said the personage |. Some people prefer to send cash with order—we do not ask it—but if you remit in advance, we will send Sag: 5 
harshly. in addition to all extras named, a valuable present for the lady of the house. and ship same day order is medicine 
“What is that to you!” cried Mr. Smith, faint received. Money refunded without argument or comment if the box or HEATER does not prove all expected. ? 


with hunger and just indignation. We can refer you to thousands who have used ‘Sweet Home” Soap for many years, over ten thousand of 

Then the intruder spoke again and more pute. whom have become stockholders in our company; or any banker in the United States. Also R. G. Dun & 9 
a — anon see, sir, I p= — turn-spit chain | Co., and Bradstreet Co. 

complete my costume. am going to represent ‘ . le e 
ad wag — in an entertainment at the Town me on THE LARKIN SOAP MFG. co.. Buffalo, N. Y. 

a 8 evening.” 
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4 Our large 24-page catalogue of 7 - CH ERRY PECTO RAL 
Organs, also our new and ele- i —r | The best remedy for all 

diseases of the 
Throat and Lungs. 
Prompt to act, 


teed 78 Sure to Cure 


REQUIRED ~~ «eer © FRANK MILLERS ff] 
SE ectcemest tes oo Semey tested in your own house. CROWN DRESSING u 


We pos‘tively guarantee every organ and Piano twenty years. Send for 
eerere a once if vou yn — = ee na con —. | F , ADIES’ d 
earth. rite your name and address plainly, and we will send. by mai ¥ Z - 
3 same day letter is received. ” , or an {S82 My 


Asan advenisement, we Stool, Book and Cov- ’ 3S. 
will sell the first Piano ot 1 ( 52 er Free. CHILDREN’S SHOES 
y ourmakeinaplaceforonly Regular price, $350.00 | Gives a beautiful Jet Black Gloss, 

| Softens and Preserves the Leather. 


. Beethoven Piano an? Organ Co., | Purchaser pays no fancy price for ex 
b __P..0. Box 1503,Washington, N. J. Sccasseceke 
AS TAE TAP: AE AVP AE AS AEP AES GS TP TP Fi J | Ask your Dealer for it. 
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WANTED TO BUY A WIFE. 


A story is told of the first white woman who 
journeyed through New Mexico. She was the wife 
of a German on his way to the mining regions to 
seek his fortune. As the first white woman whom 
the savages had ever seen, she naturally madea 
great impression by her comeliness. 


Several of the principal chiefs followed the train 
of wagons for some days for the privilege of 
gazing on the woman’s beautiful white face. One 
of them, a Comanche chief, expressed a wish to 
buy the white squaw. 

“How much you take?” he asked the German, 
pointing to his wife. ' 

“My wife is not for sale,” replied the German, 
supposing that the matter was only a joke. 

“Me give two buffalo skins,” said the savage, to 
whom that seemed a price not to be refused. 

“No,” retorted the German, more seriously. 

“Me give three,” said the chief, “good skins.” 

Then the white man peremptorily refused the 
offer, and ordered the Indian to be gone. It is 
said that the German felt somewhat anxious lest 
his “better half” should be stolen from him, and 
he declared that if he succeeded in getting to 
Santa Fé with her he would never again run such 
a risk, or give any Indian a chance to tempt him 
with three buffalo skins. 


gant catalogue o. Pianos, con- 
@ taining 16 pages. We have the 
largest manufactory in the 
world,from which we sell direct 
to the consumer at wholesale prices, thus saving the profits of 
the dealer and the commissions of the agents. We furnisha 
~ first-class Organ, warranted 
years, with stool 50 
and book, for fd >¢ 
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COMPANION. 








The Youth’s Companion is an illustrated weekly 
paper of eight panes, Its subscription price is $1.75 
a year, payment in advance. 

Twelve or sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
ecribers in a single weekly issue of the paper. All 
additional pages over eight—which is the number 
given for $1.75—are a gift to the subscribers from 
the publishers. 

New Subscriptions can commence at any time 
during the year. - 

Money for Renewals should be sent by each sub- 
scriber directly to this office. We do not request 
Agents to collect money for renewals of subscrip- 
tions. 

Payment for The Companion, when sent by mail, 
Should be made in a Post-Office Money-Order, Bank 
Check, or Draft, or an Express Money-Order. WHEN 
NONE OF THESE CAN BE PROCURED, send the 
money in a Registered Letter. All postmasters are 
required to register letters whenever requested to 


Silver should never be sent through the mail. It is 
almost sure to wear a hole through the envelope 
and be lost, or else it is stolen. Persons who send 
silver to us in a letter must do it on their own 
responsibility. 

Postal Notes are not a safe means of sending money. 
Any one can collect them at any Money-Order Post- 
office, and if lost or stolen the money cannot be 
recovered, as no duplicates are issued. Subscribers 
who send us Postal Notes must do so at their own 

k. 


Renewals.—Three weeks are required after the re- 
ceipt of money by us before the date opposite your 
name on your paper, which shows to what time your 
subscription is paid, can be changed. 

Discontinuances.—Remember that the publishers 
must be notified by letter when a subscriber wishes 
his paper stopped. All arrearages must be paid. 

Returning your paper will not enable us to dis- 
continue iv. as we cannot find your name on our 
books unless your Post-office address is given. 

Always give the name of the Post-office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Caution against porvia money to strangers 

renew subscriptions. Renewals of subscriptions 
to The Companion by the payment of money to 
strangers should not be made. If subscribers do 
this it must be at their own risk. 

We have a few Agents who take new sub- 
scriptions. Of these Agents new subscriptions 
can Re ordered, but no payment of money should 
made to them until the person who subscribes has 
received the paper for from one totwo months. The 
receiving of the paper for that length of time will 
be a guarantee of the honesty of the Agent—and 
then money can be paid to him. 

Letters should be addressed and drafts made payable 

PERRY MASON & COMPANY, 


The Youth’s Companion, Boston, Mass. 
201 Columbus Avenue. 








For the Companion. 


EMERGENCIES. 


Now that the public has been receiving, from 
one source and another, so much instruction as 
to what should be done in cases of emergency, 
perhaps it would not be amiss that they should 
likewise receive some instruction as to what should 
not be attempted in such cases. If we do not use 
our knowledge wisely, it is better that our hands 
should be tied through ignorance. 

It is certainly not to be expected, because one 
has heard a few lectures or read a few works 
on “Emergency,” that he should exhibit the skill 
of an experienced practitioner. If we are fortu- 
nate in possessing the keen intuition that often 
enables one to make a diagnosis the moment the 
case is presented, well and good. That is the 
attribute of a “born” doctor. But we are certainly 
not called upon, from the little teaching we have 
received, to exert ourselves to make a diagnosis 
of any case which may be thrown in our way. 

The instruction we have received, no matter 
from what source, has been mere outline work, 
and we shall never be censured because we can- 
not always supply the skill and science which is 
necessary for the art of medicine. 

We have, then, to remember our weakness. Not 
that we are to sit with folded hands, in abject 
dread lest we shall do something wrong, but that 
we are to consider the case presented to us care- 
fully and calmly, directing our efforts toward 
making the patient comfortable, guarding him 
from the excitement of spectators, allaying the 
anxiety of friends and relatives. In short, our 
business is to keep everything in perfect com- 
posure till the arrival of a more experienced 
person, rather than to introduce any half-formed 
theories of our own in regard to treatment. 

Thus our task becomes one of extreme simplicity 
instead of the opposite. We have no bones to set, 
no wounds to heal. All that will be done by the 


physician, and we have but to prepare our patient | 


for his arrival. 

With this in mind we shall remember to review 
calmly what we know of the case, doing what little 
we are sure is proper, assuming only such authority 
as shall instill confidence in those around us that 
the best possible treatment will be given to the 
object of their anxiety. 

In this way we shall prove ourselves to be min- 
istering angels instead of ignorant meddlers. 


—- Om 
KING AND LITTLE GIRL. 


When I was a little girl, says the daughter of a 
former minister, my father was sent abroad to 
represent our country at the Danish court. Natu- 
rally I accompanied my family, and as. court 
etiquette was not especially strict I was permitted, 
soon after our arrival at Copenhagen, to attend a 
rather informal afternoon function at the palace. 

I had brought with me from America very exag- 
gerated ideas of the magnificence of a court, and 
I confess that the absence of pomp and splendor 
on this occasion was disappointing to me. I was 
left, too, a good deal to my own devices. The 
queen and the ever-charming crown princess had 
graciously engaged my mother in conversation, 
and my father was occupied with some gentlemen 
of the court. 


I soon tired of walking quietly about the salon, | 


ind becoming somewhat disgusted with my first 
slimpse of royal society, I curled down in a big 
chair to wait until it should be time for us to go 








home. The hum of voices made me drowsy, and 
I soon fell asleep. The next thing that I was con- 


Burnett’s Flavoring Extracts are invariably | 








my eyes and saw my father standing beside me, 
and with him a tall, fine-looking gentleman whom 
I did not recognize. 

“O papa,” I cried, without ceremony. “Is this 


acknowledged the purest and best. (Ade. | Dz , 
| 
scious of was a hand on my shoulder. I opened | Lge i 
TELECRAPHY. | 


Lea 

scription of instruments. How to put up Telegraph 
Lines, Electric Bells, Batteries, etc. By mail FRE 
J. H. Bunnell & Co., 7% Cortlandt St., New York. 





rner’s manual of complete instruction, with de- 





‘XI? SECTIONAL PLATING 
ARE THE MOST ECONOMICAL_ < 


ai 





really a court? Why, I can’t keep awake!” 

“Elizabeth!” said my father, in a rather severe 
tone, “this is the*king.”’ 

But I was already half-asleep again, and instead 
of rising and making my reverence, as I had been 
taught to do on meeting strangers, I tucked my 
hand under my cheek for greater comfort, and 
murmured drowsily : 

“Please, Mister King, go away and don’t ’turb 





thenics, Marching, Wand, 
thereby acquiring a strong, healthy body, and graceful- 
ness of movement. The emir Te are illustrated by 


half-tone pictures. By mail #1.25. Roc 
GEO. SHERWOOD & 60., 308 Wabash Ave., CHICAGO, ILL. | _ SPOONS asD FORKS 
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Why that CROOKED BACK and 
NARROW CHEST ? 


Hans Rasmussen’s Physical Culture 


hows you how to proper! rform exercises in Calis- 
§ E Wank bimb-beils and Indian Clubs, | 





Are plated THREE TIMES HEAVIER on tha 





Elizabeth.” a 
And the king went away, taking my shocked | 
father with him. Nor would his majesty permit | 
my father to reprimand me for my lack of cour- 
tesy. L. L. 


SAVED BY A DREAM. 


In his “Recollections of Military Services” Ser- 
geant Morris says that one night, when he was | 
completely worn out with long-continued and | 
arduous labors, he was placed as sentinel on a | 
post of considerable importance. He knew that | 
the safety of the town might depend on his vigi- 
lance, and that disgrace and death awaited him 
if he were found asleep at his post; but excessive | 
weariness seemed to blunt all moral sense of | 
obligation. 


I resisted the temptation for a while, and then, 
feeling that I must sleep if I «lied for it, I deliber- 
ately lay «down on the ground, rested = tirelock | 
by my side, and with a stone for a pillow, fell | 
asleep. 

Time passed quickly, and now what has seemed 
to me an intervention of providence occurred. I 
was awakened by aterrible dream. An immense 
lion, I fancied, was about to spring upon me. In 
the utmost terror I started to my feet, instinctively 
grasping my firelock. Footsteps were approaching. 

I pulled myself together, and had suflicient 
presence of mind to give the usual challenge, | 
“Who comes there?” 

“The Grand Round,” was the reply. | 

“Stand fast, Grand Round!” I commanded. | 
“Advance, sergeant, and give the countersign.” | 

The sergeant advanced a few paces, pronounced 
the mystic word, and I called out, ‘Pass on, Grand 
Round; all’s well!” 

It would not have been “well” for me had they 
caught me asleep; the inevitable punishment for 
such a crime, under such circumstances, would 
have been death. I had been asleep nearly two 
hours. I thanked God for my deliverance, and 
vowed never again to sleep while on sentry. 
Indeed, I was too much excited to care for any 
more sleep that night. 





UNDER THE SPOUT. 


Sir George Campbell records in his Indian 
Memoirs a very strange habit of native mothers in 
the neighborhood of Simla. He seems inclined to 
recommend its adoption in England, but perhaps 
he is speaking in jest. | 


I wonder not to have seen more notice of the 
curious practice of the hill-women of putting their 
babies’ heads under a spout of water to send them 
to sleep and keep them quiet. When the new cart- 
road was first made, there was a village at a 
halting-place where rows of such children might 
be seen in a grove close to the road. : 

The water of a bill spring was so adjusted as to 
furnish a series of little spouts, each about the 
thickness of one’s little finger. Opposite each 
spout was a kind of earth-pillow, and a little 
trough to carry away the water. Each child was 
so laid that one of the water-spouts played on the 
— = head, and the water then ran off into the 

rough. 

I can testify that the process was most success- 
ful. There never were such quiet and untrouble- 
some babies as those under the spouts. The people 
were unanimous in asserting that the water did 
the children no harm, but on the contrary, bene- 
fited and invigorated them. In fact, they seemed 
to think that a child not subjected to this process 
must grow 1 soft-brained and good-for-nothing. 

Certainly their appearance showed no signs that 
this singular method of bracing the intellectual 
part of their bodies had done them any harm. 


POINTED. 


Clergymen are supposed to have a peculiar 
talent for “improving” the occasion. How one of 
them did this in a witty and, let us hope, an edify- 
ing manner is related by the Boston Journal : 


In early life he had met with an accident which 
left him with a broken nose, a deformity about 
which, in —_ of his piety, he was known to be a 
little sensitive. One day a new inquirer pro- 
pounded the old question: 

“How happened you to break your nose?” 

The minister answered solemnly : 

“To tell the truth, my friend, the accident was 
causedl by my poking my nose into other people’s 
business.” 


A YOUNGER GENERATION. 





At the summer cottage where little Miss Betty 
and her parents were sojourning much trouble 
was experienced from the visits of ants, great and 
small. 


Little Betty was in the dining-room one day, 
and seeing a great number of very small ants 
crawling over the sideboard, uttered a loud excla- 
mation. 

“What’s the matter?” called her mother from 
the next room. “Are there more ants?” 

“Not ants, exactly, I guess,” answered Betty, 
“but millions of nephews and nieces!” 


NOT HE. 


A thoroughgoing egotist is generally devoid of 
the sense of humor. Such a person, to whom no 
name need be given, was one time discoursing, 
chiefly of himself, but incidentally of others. 


“There’s old Doctor Backbite,” said he; “that 
man has the vilest character of any man I ever 
saw. He never opens his mouth without speaking 
ill of some one. e’s an intolerable nuisance.” 

No one replied, and the speaker went on. 

“Now I can’t understand that. As for me, 
make it a rule never to speak any ill of any one!” 





~ 


| A COLORED man was bragging about his horse. 
| “Why, bless you, man,” he said, “dat ar hoss kin 
aw 3 yor collar-button off widout ebber tichin’ yo’ 
neck! 
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THOUSANDS OF MOTHERS hate sent us testimonials 
of the merits of our 


Seamless Ribbed Waist 
FOR CHILDREN. 


Combines Durability with 
Delightful Ease and Comfort. 
The only perfect low-priced Waist 
made. Sizes, 1 to 1 years. For sale b: 
all first-class Dry Goods Dealers. If 
unable to procure in Saw 3 town send 
facial Wa to us for sample, enclosing 25 cents, 
EGISTERE! or 35 cents for the better grade. 


NAZARETH MANUFACTURING CO., 
Originators and Sole Manufacturers, Nazareth, Pa. 


Dress Goods 


FOR EARLY FALL. | 

ann | 

We call special attention to eleven’ 

remarkable values in lines of goods, 
made exclusively for our own trade : 


three points most exposed to wear. 
SOLD BY FIRST=CLASS DEALERS. 
If you are not sure where the genuine 
1847 Rogers Goods can be obtained, address 
the MERIDEN BriTanniA Co., Meriden, Ct. 


Illustrations of latest designs and valuable inferm- 
i Il be mailed you. (Mention this paper.) 


Home 














2 Lines Fancy Suitings, 52 
inches wide, 


2 Lines Diagonal Suitings, 
50 inches wide, $1.00 per yard. | 


2 Lines Mottled Suitings, 48 
inches wide, $1.00 per yard. 


2 Lines Illuminated Diagonal 
Suitings, 48 inches wide, $1.25 per yard. | 


1 Line Four-Toned Dashed 
Suitings, 50 inches wide, $1.25 per yard. 
MADE ONLY BY 


2 Lines Covert Tailor Cloth 
WROUGHT IRON RANGE COMPANY 
Suitings, 52 inches wide, $1.50 per yard. | St. Louis, Mo. Branch Factory: Toronto, Ont. P 
Founded 1864. Paid up Capital, $1,000,000. 
SOLE MANUFACTURERS OF 
“Home Comfort’? Steel Hot-Air Furnaces. 


See our Exhebit, No. 44, Section O, Manufactures 
Building, “ World’s Columbian Exposition.” 


James MeCreery & C0., XTERNOLENE =, sr orm=rs 
ly FO RCN wwcip awaken 


| It removes lameness, stiffness, soreness, swelling, ache 
Broadway and 1ith Street, or pain. On receipt of 35 cents I will send a bottle 
N York | sufficient to give it a good trial. As it is a sure relief 
ew York. | any one can sell it. Agents Wanted. Sole Proprietor. 
ROBERT H. WAGNER, RyE, NEw YorK. 


85c. per yard. | 









STEEL FAMILY RANGES 


Made almost wholly of MALLEABLE IRON and 
WROUGHT STEEL, will LAST A 
LIFETIME if properly used. 


Sold ONLY BY OUR TRAVELLING SALES- 
MEN FROM OUR OWN WAGONS throughout 
this Country and Canada. 


SALES TO JANUARY 1, 1893, 258,460. 


Samples sent on request. 
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Stylish Cloaks "nina" 


At Prices Positively lower than the most common Cloaks 
are usually sold. 


Through the recent great financial depression we secured thousands of pieces of 
fine Cloaking Materials, at much less than actual cost of production, and are thereby 
enabled to offer high class garments at prices that will astonish the most critical. 
More than sixty thousand cloaks were sold by us through the mails last season, 
because each garment is of superior fit, finish and workmanship and imparts to the 
wearer that degree of style, grace and comfort so hard to obtain. Our unmatchable 
low prices, coupled with the well-known superior style of our garments, make them 
doubly interesting. Write at once for our 


Mailed free on a 


Special Cloak Catalogue joss cara cequest. 
CHAS. A. STEVENS & BROS., 111 State St., Chicago. 





ESPECIALLY INVITED by the MANAGEMENT of the WORLD’S FAIR 
To occupy the Most Prominent Position. 


E 










RING 


nic PIANOS 


This is the Greatest Honor ever Awarded in this Country to a Piano Manufacturer. Examine 
these our Latest Productions before Purchasing. 


Founded 1823. CHICKERING & SONS, 791 Tremont Street, Boston, Mass. 
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For the Companion. 


THE SIFT-SAND DANCE. 


Who is this advancing rapidly along the 
winding mountain trail? It is the sift-sand man. 
With head erect and eyes straight to the front, he 
glides noiselessly along, arranging the prelimi- 
naries of the ceremony to follow—that of the sift- 
sand dance. 

The Indians of the upper Klamath hold the 
sift-sand dance every two years, usually in the 
fall, just after harvest and before the rainy 
season begins. When the precise time has been 
decided a sift-sand man is appointed. His duty 
is to repair at once to an empty sweat-house and 
live there for a week, or until the time for the 


|in front of the line and leads in the chant. He 
carries in his hand a large, arrow-shaped piece of 
obsidian, which is highly prized and zealously 
guarded by the tribe. 

The dance begins about eleven o’clock each 
morning and lasts until five o’clock in the 
evening; then with an intermission of two or 
three hours it is kept up until midnight. The 
rest of the time is devoted to feasting and sleep. 

The trappings used in these dances are regarded 
as almost sacred, and when not in use are con- 
fided to the keeping of the oldest and most trusted 
members of the tribe. 

The white deerskins are very rare, and cannot 
be purchased at any price. The bonnets are 
made of buckskin, and are trimmed with a solid 
mass of red woodpecker topknots, each of which 
is about the size of a quarter of a dollar. Several 
hundred birds are thus required to trim one 
bonnet, which is valued at one hundred to one 
hundred and fifty dollars. 

Frank H. Epuvunps, 
Captain U.S. Army. 
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AN AFRICAN REFORMER. 








dance arrives. 

Each morning early he starts out, dressed in a 
very airy costume and carrying in his hands a | 
bow and some arrows. ‘Thus equipped, he scours | 
the country, stopping here and there to set a stick | 
in the ground and to sift some sand through his | 
hands over the stick. This is a charm to prevent | 
the mountains falling on the people while holding 
the dance. 

At evening he returns to his sweat-house to 
remain during the night. Each day this ceremony 
is repeated, until the whole country where his 
tribe lives has been visited, and the incantations 
performed. 

During this entire week he is supposed to keep 
awake, and other Indians are selected to watch 
him at night to see that he does not sleep. He is 
permitted to sit on the floor and nod his head 
over his knees, but should he fall over, the 
watchers immediately prod him with sticks to 
awaken him. 

At the time the sift-sand man is appointed, two 
young maidens of the tribe are selected, whose | 
duty is to start out after him each morning to | 
catch him. This they try religiously not to do. 
If the sift-sand man goes in one direction, the 
maidens go in the opposite direction. If he turns 
this way, they turn that. The Indians say that 
the maidens have never caught the man, but if 
they should do so something dreadfui would 
happen. What this dreadful thing is, the Indians 
are unable to tell; probably the mountains would 
fall down and kill them all. 

The Klamath Indians have many feuds and 
quarrels; and like white people do not, after a 
disagreement, speak to the neighbors with whom 
they are vexed. But to be allowed to take part in 
the sift-sand dance each person must settle his or 
her feud. 

To see that this is done a committee is appointed, 
and while the sift-sand man is performing his 
incantations, the members of the committee visit 
all the members of the tribe who have feuds, and | 
decide what must be done to end them. The 
committeemen determine. which is the aggrieved 
party, and the other party to the feud must pay 
the penalty awarded. 

This may be food, a horse,“a pig, or even 
money. Some years ago one man had stabbed 
another, and the penalty set was one hundred 
dollars. As soon as the money was paid, the 
aggressor and all his friends were invited to the 
aggrieved man’s house. There they remained 
until the money had all been spent for food, and 
the food all eaten up. 

After a penalty has been paid the parties to 
the feud must shake hands. ‘Then all differences 
between them are over, and must never be referred 
to again. Perhaps the dance was first instituted 
as a sort of law court where all differences must 
be settled. 

The Indians living in the vicinity of the dance 
must furnish food and accommodations for all 
members of the tribe coming from a distance. 
They all come. I have heard of but one of the 
tribe who ever refused to settle his differences; 
and he, the Indians said, was too mean to agree 
with anybody. Although a strong, healthy man, 
he died shortly after. 

The dance is held in some sheltered nook near 
the river, where the fishing is good, for these 
Indians all depend to a great extent on the salmon 
for food. Men and boys only take part in the 
dance; the women do the cooking and wait on 
them. 

The two maidens selected to catch the sift-sand 
man, a feat in which they have failed, to the great 
satisfaction of all concerned, become queens of 
the dance. They are dressed in their best, and 
are waited upon by all. 

After the dance, which usually lasts a week, is 
over, the two queens must live all alone for a 
week in the sift-sand man’s sweat-house, sufficient 
food being furnished them. ; 

The dance is ceremonial. The men and boys, 
dressed in all their Indian finery, red wood- 
pecker bonnets, horned hoods and white deerskins, 
stand in line, hold the body erect, move the feet 
up and down in cadence and chant an Indian 
song which, low at first, gradually increases in 
volume of sound until it can be heard a long 
distance. 


South Africa has a chief who ranks with the 
great reformers of this century. His name is 
Khama, and he is the chief of twenty thousand 
people. He has proved a good friend to the 
white man, aided explorers and travellers, and 
greatly improved the condition of his own people. 


In “‘Khama and His Country,” the author speaks | 


of him as follows: 


There is only one thing that the chief will not 
tolerate from the white man. Liquor traffic, or 
the running of liquor into his country, he will 
not permit; and the offender in this respect, after 
due warning, is quickly shown to the border. 

Such offenders Khama never forgets. They 
may present themselves at his town years after- 
ward, but the chief has a wonderful memory for 
faces, and they are soon known. When one 
sees the shocking demoralization among other 
native races in territories where liquor has been 
freely introduced, and compares the wonderful 
method, peace, content and order now obtaining 
throughout Khama’s country, one can realize the 
inestimable benefits that his restrictions in this 
respect have wrought among his people. 

It is to be noted that the chief makes no 
objection to Englishmen taking in their wagons 
liquor for their private use, but it is assumed, as 


| @ point of honor, that they will not offer drink 


to his subjects. 

Khama’s systems of police intelligence and 
education are, for a native state, wonderfully 
complete. Few are the incidents in the remotest 
corners of his vast domain that are not speedily 
reported to him. At distant cattle-posts, far away 
on the edge of the desert, native scholars may be 
found teaching the people to read and write. 

The traveller and hunter will meet with nothing 
but civility throughout the land. And yet in the 
old days, in Gordon Cumming’s time, and much 
later, the Bamangwato were a troublesome people 
to pass through. The wise, firm, yet kindly rule 
of one strong man has effected in less than twenty 
years this wonderful change. 


* 
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CZISAR’S PRAYER. 


In the “History of Rochester,’’ N. H., there 
is a record of three slaves. Of one of these, 
Cesar by name, who lived with Captain Jonathan 
Ham, the following anecdote is related : 


Cesar was a faithful servant and deeply at- 
tached to his master. At one time Captain Ham 
was dangerously sick, and Cesar was very 
anxious about him. When Doctor Howe came 
to see the sick man Ceesar inquired : 

**Will Massa Ham git well ?”’ 

The doctor said he feared not, that the captain 
was a very sick man. ‘{Nothing more can be 
done for your master, Ceesar,”’ said Doctor Howe. 
“Nothing can save the captain’s life—unless it be 
prayer.” ; 

Cesar, who was very religious, hastened to the 
barn. The doctor noiselessly followed him, and 
overheard the following petition, uttered with 
tears rolling down the black cheeks : 

*O Lord! do sabe MassaHam! Massa Hama 
berry good man. Massa Ham make good plow. 
Massa Ham good to make harrow. O Lord! 
don’t take Massa Ham. If you mus’ take some- 
buddy, take ole Bickford; he aint good for 

rh 

The doctor repeated the prayer to Captain Ham 
with such good effect that the sick man began to 
mend at once; and so it may be truly said that 
Cesar’s prayer saved his master. 


* 
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WHAT HE WEIGHED. 


The wonderful effect of states of mind upon the 
bodily condition is no longer open to doubt, but 
perhaps it is still open to exaggeration. 


An exchange says that the captain of one of 
our fast naval cruisers, a man of pretty good 
temper, but capable of taking fire, was annoyed | 
by the extreme inquisitiveness of a newspaper 
reporter. 

he captain restrained himself, and answered | 
question after question, till the young fellow grew 
personal and asked him how much he weighed. 

“Well, ordinarily,”’ said the captain, ‘I weigh 
about two hundred and fifty pounds; but 
sometimes, when 1 am put out and people ask 
impertinent questions, I weigh a ton.” 
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HIS INHERITANCE. 

Bishop White, of Pennsylvania, was sitting | 
one day at dinner with that bold financier of | 
Revolutionary times, Robert Morris. 

“Bishop,” said Morris, ‘I have made my will 
and devised to you all my impudence.”’ 

“In that case,’”’ replied the bishop, “‘you have 
certainly left me the greater part of your estate.” 

“Yes, bishop,” interposed Mrs. White, ‘and it 








The leader of the dance strides back and forth 





is plain that vou have entered immediately upon 
your inheritance.” | 








Beston Stammerers’ Institute and Tenining 
School. Alwaysopen. All |, —— a in speec’ 
cured for life. 41 Tremont Street, Boston. 





“Ins and Outs” told by settlers in 
FLORIDA illustrated book. Price cents. 
| J. H. FOSS, 28 SCHOOL STREET, BosTON, Mass. 
BosTon, 231 Marlborough Street. 
Miss Weeks and Miss Lougee’s 
Home and Day School for Girls will open Oct.38. Junior, 
Senior and College Preparatory Departments. Address, 


Miss LOUGEE. 
POT BRACKETS, 


PLANT TRELLISES, Etc. 


Illustrated price-list, with Club 
ST A | DS Rates, sent on application. 
M. D. JONES & CO., 76 Wash.St., Boston. 
LEARN A TRADE. 
A skilful Watchmaker is always in demand. The 
Waltham Horological hool graduates a thorough 
Watchmaker. pn ed and Optician in one year or 


less. Write for cai ue and testimonials. 
= °PALMER & SWAIN, Waltham, Mass. 


BELL’S SPICED DRESSING. 
























POULTRY 


SSE 10-cent can, elegant pictures, “Yard 
es . go of Poultry,” “Happy Family,” “Thanks- 
=e §6giving and Christmas.” Each in 6 col- 





ors, all by mail on receipt of 6 two-cent 
stamps. Or pictures alone on receipt 
of 3 two-cent stamps. 


The William G. Bell Company, Boston, Mass. 


TROUSERS BAGGING AT KNEES 


Prevented by the only device ever invented; to be 
worn in the — eg. gents wan n every 
town. Gentlemen will buy at sight. Address, wit 
60 cents for sample and terms, 

A. R. Chapman, P. O. Box 2668, Boston, Mass. 


s * 2 
China Painting. 
| Lessons by mail or at Studio. Call or send for 
circular giving particulars. Care taken in selecting 
odd shapes and studies. Keramic Kilns sold and 
firing taught. C. L. JOY, 218 Tremont St., Boston. 


The Columbian 
Raisin Seeder 


Has just received The World’s Fair Award. 

A perfectly aime device that anybody can use. Every 
housekeeper will appreciate it. Sent by mail to any 
address for 25_cents. Arete wanted everywhere; 
liberal terms. JAS. L. HALL, Kingston, Mass. 


> 25 Cents Sent Now 


will buy enough Bowker’s Plant Fer- 
tilizer (clean, odorless, made from 
chemicals) to 


Make your Plants grow handsomely all Winter. 


Every lover of flowers needs a 
package. Reliable book on ‘*Window 
Gardening’’ Free with each package. 


ys 
R BOWKER * ®company, 
43 Chatham Street, Boston. 


The same book and three times as 
much Fertilizer will be sent for 50 cts. 
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JAROS 


HYCIENIC UNDERWEAR 


For Men, Women and Children. 
Endorsed by physicians as a safeguard against 
Colds or Rheumatism. 


NON-SHRINKABLE. NON-IRRITATING. 


RA Men’s Furnisher, 
509 Wash'n St., Cor. West. ° 
J 641 Wash'n St., Cor. Boyl'n. 
SOLE AGENT FOR BOSTON. 
COWLES’ 


ART SCHOOL, 


145 Dartmouth St., Boston. 

Instructors: Ross Turner, Ernest L. Major, Joseph 
De Camp, George Brewster, Ernest G. Goodhue, W. J. 

aula, Annie E. Riddle, F. M. Cowles. 

The Eleventh Year of this well-established School 
now open. Superior in equipment and in arrangement 
for convenience and comfort. Modelled after the best 
Parisian Schools. Full courses in Drawing and Paint- 
ing, including Still Life and Water-Colors. 

Special attention to Life Studies, Portraiture, and 
Illustrating. Class in Modelling. 

Students have free access to the galleries of the 
Museum of Fine Arts. Five hundred dollars ($600) 


ven in scholarships. Begin at any time. For circu- 
address as above. F. M. COWLES, 














on your 
Boots and Shoes 


The most elegant article of its kind now in use. 

Will restore the original color and lustre to 
your shoes. Doesn't soil the skirts when wet. 

Just as good for Bags, Trunks, Harness, Etc. 

Does not crack, nor harden the leather. 

For sale by All Dealers. Lowest priced. 


Wall Paper. 





10c. Paper marked down to only .... ~- 4c. rol. 
20c. Paper marked down to only ... +. Je. roll. 
85c. Paper marked down to only 15e. roll 


Samples for Three 2-cent Stamps. 
PERKINS, 66 Eliot Street, Boston, Mass. 
































| Mrs. WuitE—I finished my washing early. 


| a clever travesty on the 








Mrs. WuiTE—A beautiful day, Mrs. Grant. 


Mrs. Grant— Yes, the day is fine. 
doing the washing myself. 





1 don’t enjoy it, fam so tired. 


The clothes are dry, ready to take in. 











lam without a girl and 


I have my 


sister with me; she helps me some on the washing, and takes care of my three children. My 
husband is trying to pay for the house, and I must help him all I can. 


Mrs. Grant— You get your washing out so early, my girl used to speak of it, and the clothes 


looked so purely white. What do you use? 
Mrs. Wu1TE—Yes, I feel proud of them. 
Mrs. Knight, urged me to try it. 


Mrs. GRaNT—/ have heard of SAVENA. 


I use SAVENA WASHING Powper. 
She said, after one trial you will always use it. 
How do you use it? 


My grocer’s wife, 


Mrs. WutTe—It is entirely different from other washing powders. You would be surprised to 
see how quickly and thoroughly it removes the dirt, spots, stains, etc. After the clothes are 
put to soak according to directions, it requires little or no rubbing. And for the children’s 
clothes and prints it does not start the color the same as other soaps and powders. 

Mrs. Grant—/ shall surely try the SAVENA WASHING POWDER, and have my washing out early, 


and the clothes look as nice and white as yours. ' 1 
aches, and Iam really ashamed of my washing hanging by the side of yours. 


I have rubbed and scrubbed until my back 
it is getting 


late and I must finish hanging out my clothes. 
A Useful Present in Each Package of Savena. 


Save your wrappers and take your choice from 


One Hundred Valuable Premiums. 
FOR SALE BY ALL GROCERS. 





DOT LONG-HANDLED DIPPER. 


By CHARLES FOLLEN ADAMS 


(“YAWCOB STRAUSS”). 
This poem, which is 


“Old Gaken Bucket,” 
is in the Author’s hap- 
piest vein, and bids fair 
to equal “‘Leedle Yawcob Strauss” in’popular favor. 


It is published in unique style, the cover being in the shape of a 
long-handled dipper, the bow! of which forms the book, containing a 
half-tone portrait of the Author and several illustrations in color from 
Price, postage-paid, 50 cents. 


PERRY MASON & CO., Boston, Mass. 


sketches by “Boz,” the popular artist. 


Publishers The Youth’s Companion, 
201 Columbus Avenue. 
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ation and securing absolute purity. 


More than thirty years’ experience in practical soap-making, with 
a purpose to always make the best, enables us to produce the finest 
soap for family use, and to serve customers at all times with standard 


goods unvarying in quality. 


Cp YE FD mm 


00 
_ doap ~ 


and Pure Water will Clean Anything: 


Good-Will Soap is made of strictly pure materials, seletted with 


great care and rendered in our own factories, thus preventing adulter- 
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Good -Will 
Soap 


“Fills the Bill.” 


It is a Laundry Soap of 
the highest grade and has 
no superior for that pur- 
pose. It is made of pure 
materials and there is 
nothing in it to injure the 
most delicate skin, conse- 
quently it will give com- 
plete satisfaction for either Bath or Toilet purposes; in fact, 
wherever a, good, common-sense soap is needed Good -Will 
Soap “Fills the Bill.” 


What Customers Say of Good-Will Soap. 






“T have used no other soap since I first heard of ‘Good-Will’ and consider it the 
best for household purposes of any I have ever seen. At the same time it imparts 
a marvellous smoothness and softness to the hands.’’—Mrs. ——, Norwich, Conn. 


“‘Good-Will Soap is the best I have ever used. It does not make my hands 
rough like other soaps.’’—Mrs. E. B. S., Marblehead, Mass. 


““Good-Will Soap is rightly named ‘Good-Will’ for it gains the good-will of 
those who use it, and if once used always used.’”»—Mrs. C. B., Chelsea, Mass. 


These testimonials are samples of thousands we have received. 


A Solid Aluminum 
Tea Strainer FREE 





Aluminum is a beautiful metal which has 
been used very little, owing to its high cost. 

Recent inventions have brought about a 
great reduction in the cost of producing 
aluminum, so it can now be used for making 
many __ useful 
and beautiful 
things. 
It is pure as gold, 
handsome as silver, 
strong as steel and 
light as paper. It 
does not tarnish or 
rust and will stand acid equal to gold. 


How to Get One. 
Send us twenty-five Good-Will Soap 


wrappers, or the trade-marks cut out 
of them, and we will send you one of 
these beautiful Tea Strainers, by mail, 
free. 

You can get Good-Will Soap from any reliable grocer in New 
England. If your grocer does not have it in stock he can get it 
for you. It costs no more than any other soap. 











For the Family. peennee 
SOAP. 


For the Grocer. 








Fac-simile of Trade-Mark on Wrapper. 


We have never known a family to use Good-Will Soap for a time and then change to some other 
Hlave you tried tt? 


When you order Soap of your Grocer INSIST on his bringing you Good-Will. 


Grocers would do well to have goods that a/ways give satisfaction. Good-Will soap is a perma- 
nent seller and the grocers who are up with the times keep it in stock. Have you got it? 


Geo. E. Marsh & Co., Manufrs., Lynn, Mass. 


kind. It is a first-class article and absolutely pure. 


